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bracing atmosphere of modern civilization 
and enlightened activity, to 


of 


the passive, 


silent endurance obsolete feudalism. 


It was the inevitable and deliberate pro- 
test against this wicked and absurd re- 


action which gave birth to the politic il 


organization of the Carbonari ; wherein 
the noblest men and the wisest princes 
of that day enrolled themselves ; and the 
ineflici ncy of whose far-reaching, secret, 


] } 


and aims can accounted for 


solemn pe 
ly by tl ee ae — 
only by the fatal error of trusting in the 


magnanimity of an order born to hered- 
itary power, and overlooking, in their 
municipal fraternities, the vast impor- 
tance of the more scattered, but not less 
capable and patriotic agricultural class. 

Conselice in the 


Foresti was born at 


Ferrarese. Few American travellers lin- 


in Fresh from the more 


ver Ferrara. 


imposing attractions of Florence or Ven- 








ice, this ancient Italian city offers litth 
in comparison to detain the eager pil- 
erim; and yet to one cognizant of its 
history and alive to imaginative asso 

ions, this negl ct m oht increase the 


charm of a brief sojourn. It is pleas- 
unt to « pl wre the less hackneyed stcries 


of history and tradition, to enjoy an iso- 


lated scene fraught with grand or tender 


sentiment, to turn aside from the tram- 


pled highw ly an 1 the crowds d re sort, to 


plaintive whisper from the 


listen to sor 





deserted memorials of its 
Such a place is Ferra- 
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ra. The |} 


the massive palaces emphatically declare 


road and regular 


streets 
its former splendor; and its actual de- 
no less manifest in the 
of the 


ary 


adence 


grass- 


grown pavement one and the 


crumbling and dre aspect of the oth- 


r. It requires small effort of fan- 


as we walk 


no 


cy 


through some deserted 
by-way, wherein our footsteps echo audi- 
bly at noonday, to realize that this was 
the splen lid arena where the House of 
Este so long held sway, limited in extent, 
but in its palmy days the centre of a bril- 
liant court, a famous school of pictorial 
art, the seat of a university whose fame 
drew scholars from distant Britain, and 


whose ducal family gave birth to the 
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Brunswick dynasty, whence descended 
The 


fifth cent ry; 


the royalty of England. city dates 


its origin from the when 


its marshy site gave refuge pur- 


suing Huns, and the ambition of its rul- 


ers ¢ 


radually concentrated around the 


unpromising domain those elements of 


ecclesiastic al pre stige ki ig htly valor, ar- 


tistic and literary resources which en- 


an cities of 
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the heart of the transatlantic visitor, as 
he roams at twilight around the venera- 
ble castle flanked with towers traces 
the dim fresco in a church Giotto deco- 
rated, reads Parisina I By on’s par- 
aphrase near the dungeons where she 
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the romance of its feats of minstrelsy 
and arms whereat noble beauties and im- 
mortal bards assisted, and Art, Chivalry, 
Learning, Church, and State held festi- 





val with the Muses to adorn and perpet- 
uate the transient pageant, the loveliness, 


and the rule,— otherwise since consign- 


ed to the monotonous record of vanished 


pomp anc 
When Napoleon fell, Foresti was a 


student at the University of Bologna, 


arbitrary sway. 


whence he returned to his native capital, 
after obtaining the degree of Doctor of 
Laws. His earliest forensic labors, like 
those of our young advocates, were in the 
defence of accused criminals; and, lim- 


ited as is this sphere, he must have dis- 


played unusual maturity of judgment and 
natural eloquence, to have received suc- 
cessively tl eminent appointments of 
Proviso Assistant Judge in the Court of 
Justi Ferrara, Supplementary Pro- 
fessor E juen and Belles Lettres 
in the | n, and Ju lee of the Peace, 
by virt which latter office he crossed 
the Po t tise at Polesino,— wisely 


juris- 


prefer t Austrian to the Papal 





diction. In C I 10, in the province of 
Rovig ) L ml irdo- Venetian King 
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ished, t ho so well knew the wants 
and w f hi intry as Foresti, to 
enlist his enturous sympathy The 
delicate and difficult mission, fraught with 
the d st prospects of Italy, was nearly 
consumir ted, when a trea herous col- 
league re iled to the accredited agents 


both of Austria and the Pope the system 
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of this mysterious revolutionary combina- 
tion in and around Ferrara. The latter 
shrank from extreme measures, and wa 
content with an oath of retraction ; but 
the Austrian government gave instant 
orders to the chiefs of poli e, both there 


and at Venice, to arrest those whom the 


perjured Count Villa named as adherents 
of Carbonarism. The decree was execut- 
ed with military force ; and, without warn- 
ing, preparation, or even a pa ¢ inter- 
view with their families and ds, the 


suspected were hurried off to the Piombi, 
that Venetian prison sO gray hically de- 


scribed by Pellico. All correspondence 





and personal intercourse was denied. 
Meantime, an ingenious and persevering 
investigation went on, to a tain the 
scope of the enterprise thus nmarily 
baffled, the means proposed, and the in- 
dividuals implicated. To e plicate st 
further the situation of th ictims, im 
other quarters the flame tl had se 
cretly fed burst forth cor " | Na 
ples and Piedmont were in arms; and 
Austria conceived an alarmi idea of 
the national spirit she had partially con 
travened. The rive r O1 espior towards 
the imprisoned and their friends increas 
ed; the prosecution was insidiously pro- 
longed ; privation and solitude, vigilance 
and suspense were made inst ents for 
subduing the resolution and i ling the 
confidence of the captive y pined 
in desolation, ignorant of tl fate, un 
informed of the welfare of those most 
dear to them, without resources of de 
fence or cor lation, except what th« 
streneth of individual chara yields ; 
pl ysically we ikened, morally isolated ; 
sometimes roused from sleep and bewil 
dered with questions ; t other times told 
they were to die, that som« ipanion 
had confessed, or that so 
had ceased to exist ;— and se C1 
ses of feeling and anxiety, of surprise and 


despair, induced with a fiendish deliber 





ion, to startle honor 
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condemned, they were in reality glori- 
fied. Not a being in that vast multitude, 
except the official creatures of Austria, 
but gazed with respect, love, sorrow, 
pride, tenderness, and admiration upon 
her noble victims; it was the apparent 
triumph of physical force, and the actual 
realization of moral superiority: the si- 
lence of that multitude was the eloquent 
protest of humanity. 

And this ominous silence was all at 


once broken by the clear, well-empha- 





ized voice of a judicial officer, reading 
the sentence ; it was listened to with such 
breathless attention, that, when the phrase, 
condemned to death, was uttered, a visible 
shudder vibrated, like an electric shock, 
through the dense mass of human beings, 
and upturned faces flushed or grew pallid 
in an instant; but scarcely were these 
simultaneous emotions recognized, when 
another phrase, ie grante l, called forth 
V1 


a cry as of one mighty voice. All wers 


spared ; but a sentence, to such as under- 
stood its meaning, of living death,—car- 
cere duro in Spi lberg and the Castle of 
Lubiano,—some for ten, others for fif- 
teen, and the remainder for twenty years, 
—was substituted. 

This entire ceremony was character- 
istic of Austrian cde spotism, aware of the 
profound sympathy among the Italians 
for their patriot martyrs, of the wide- 
spre ud disaffection, of the necessi y oi 
exciting vague and terrible apprehen- 
sion,—and at the same time conscious 
that policy forbade arousi ig the fury of 
despair. The accused were thus kept 
more than two years alternating from 
no- 


hope to desperation, the people in ji 


rance of the issue, and then, when led 
out, as they supposed, to die, they serv- 
ed as a warning to those who dared im- 
perial vengeance, while, by a sudden 
act of apparent clemency, the govern- 


ment at once rid itself of formidable op- 


ponents and assumed the character o 
merciful executors of law! It was ru- 
mored that the consideration of his youth 
saved the life of Foresti; he was sen- 
tenced to twenty years’ imprisonment. 


From the scaffold the prisoners were 





transferred to the Island of St. Michael 
Their transit was more like an ovation 
than adisgrace. The better class of spec- 
tators embarked in gondolas and followed 
the cortége with shouts of encourageme nt 
and waving of handkerchiefs; “ Cour- 
age, courage, brave patriots!” was their 
salutation ; and when night fell upon th 
scene, there rose from the lagoons strains 
of instrumental and vocal melody, and 
improvised recitations breathing honor, 
compassion, and hope; so that, in spite 
of bayonets and police, terrorism and 


their fettered 





espionage, the voice of 
country wafted to every captive the as- 
surance that he had not striven and been 
Yaithful unto death in vain. 

These scenes in Venice were reénact- 
ed, with unimportant modifications, with 
in a few months, at Rome and Turin 
at Modena, Parma, and Naples. Th 

- : . 


Hut , ee 
rolls of victims embraced the most higl 


ly endowed and heroic men of the day 


‘ } ; . . 
of them, aiter years of incarcera- 





ton, distinguished themselves in civil 


and literary life; some pe ished miser- 











ably in durance and a few yet sur 
vive and enjoy social consideration o1 
European fame. Among them were rep- 
resentatives of every rank, vocation, and 
sect of the land,—nobleme1 profes 
sors, military officers, advocates, pl 
cians, priests, men of wealth, of g¢ 
and of character. Those known in Ar 
ica, either personally or by their writings, 


are Count Gonfalonieri of Milan, Silvic 
Pellico, Castilla, Borsieri, Maroncelli, 
and Foresti. The abortive 1 lution 
of 1831 and 1848 sent other reiugees t 
our shores, and canonized oth saintly 
heroes in the Calendar of Freedom; but 
these were the original, and, as a body, 
the remarkable men, who, imbued witl 
the intelligent and progressive Liberalism 
of the nineteenth century, practically 
established in Italy by Napoleon, brave- 
ly initiated the vital reaction invoked by 
humanity as well as patriotism, before 
which European de spotism has never 
ceased to tremble, and which, howeve1 


baffled, postponed, and misunderstood, 
by the law of God as well as the devel- 
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opment of man, is absolutely destined to 
an ultimate triumph. 
The show of justice and clemency was 


made at noonday with every circum- 


stance of pomp and authority to give 
it popular effect; the trial and pun- 
ishment were enacted in darkness and 
isolation. On a cold, still night of Jan- 
uary came police commissioners to the 
island, whither the condemned patriots 
had been conveyed amid tears and bene- 


dictions, and chained them in couples 





like g ill ves. By the light of torches 


they were placed in boats which glided 
noisele ssly by sk e} ing Venice to Mestre, 
and there they were transferred to car- 
riages, two prisoners and four guards to 
each vehicle, and in this manner, for 
four dreary we ks, borne through the 


} 


winter « Lys farther and farther from 








country and home,—sleeping at night 
in town-jails, by-way fortresses, or, when 
neither were available, in the worst apart- 
ments of lonely inns. Who can ade- 
quately d ibe the wretchedness of that 
journey, the bitterness of soul, the pro- 
spective ct ition, the tender regrets 
of those unhappy prisoners, —torn from 
the en e of kindred, the dignity 
motive of a | sh career, the most beauti- 
ful of count ind the most sacred of 
ties and s, to bury their youth, with 
all its high dreams and noble fervor and 
consecrated in a distant di ngeou 
Even the st invers throuch wl se do- 
main they passed testified by looks, 
signs, respectful greetings, and, when 
possible, kind attentions, their sympathy 





and esteem; people of rank continued 
to appr h them in disguise merely to 
indicate t humane recognition; the 
very commis ioners sent to attest the ex- 
ecution of the sentence parted from their 
1arge with tearful respect. Grief, priva- 
tion, and fatigue, greatly aggravated by 
the shackles wl h bound them in pairs, 
had exhausted body and mind at the end 
of the journey. From the city of Brunn, 
the capital of Moravia, their wan looks 
sought the mountain prison above, where 


frowned the bastions of Spielberg, once 





a me¢ il castle, then a fortress, built 


by the Emperor Charles, and, just before 
the battle of Austerlitz, dismantled by 
Napoleon, and now the place of confine- 
ment for the most degraded criminals of 
Austria, nearly a thousand of whom there 
expiate their offences. Into this herd of 
malefactors were thrust gentlemen, schol- 
ars, citizens, for the crime of patriotism. 
To each was assigned a cell, twelve feet 
in length and eight in breadth, with a 
small iron-barred window, a plank with 
a mattress and blanket, an iron chair 
secured to the wall, and an earthen jug 
for water. Arrayed in convict uniform, 
here the brave youths were immured 
Sentinels were continually on guard in 
the corridors and court and around the 
bastions; the food was inadequate and 
often loathsome; an hour’s walk in the 


yard daily, between two soldiers with 


loaded muskets, was the only respite from 
solitude and inaction; “Lives of the 
Saints” were the only books allowed; 


intercourse with the outward world was 


entirely cut off; surveillance was inces- 
sant; on Sunday they were guarded to 
the chapel, but kept apart; every qu 


ter appeared a priest, who strove, by 


I 
examination, to el 








the agents and officials maintained an 
unmitigated reserve; what transpired in 
the world, how it fared with their coun- 
try and their loved ones, was unknown; 
existence so near to death itself, in pas- 
sivity, “cold obstruction,” alienation from 
all the interests, the hops s, and the very 
impressions of human life, it is impos- 
- | 


sible to imagine. Subsequently reforms 
were introduced, and the rigors of this 
system somewhat modified; but the era 
of Foresti’s confinement at Spielberg was 


that which has become accursed in polit- 





ical history as the reign of Francesco 
Primo. He insisted to the last on chains, 


badge of crime, and the severest 





ime possible to life. He had even 


visited Brunn, and been within hearing 





i 
of his victims, and sent his physician to 
ascertain their condition; but refused 
any mitigation of sufferings, mor ul and 
physical, which involved sanity, health, 


and almost vitality. 
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corded by the victims. At length the 
Emperor died (an event they had surmis- 
ed from a change in the form of the pub- 
lic prayer); his son Ferdinand succeed- 
ed to the throne, and signalized his ac- 
cession by a decree liberating the Italian 
patriots, but condemning them to per- 

Those long 


years of such captivity did not even gain 


petual exile in America. 


them the privilege of again enjoying civil 
rights, their « ountry, and kindred! Pro- 
tests were vain, appeals disregarded. In 
N yvembe r, 


moved ; the same 


chains were re- 
had 


their 


1835, 


blacksmith who 


welded Foresti’s shackles fourteen years 


before, now severed them, and we pt with 


joy as they fe One night they wer 
all summoned to the director’s room, an 
he, too, announced their enfranchisement 
with congratulations: the prison gai 


was exchange 1 for citizen’s dress, ar 

they were taken in carriages to the | 

lice prison of Brunn, where comfortabl 
I 


apartments, good food, free 
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history, th yuurnals, resume acquaint 
ance with fav rit auth rs, converse to- 
ge her, move nchained, think aloud, 
this sudden and entire transition awak- 
ened a s n of almost infantile j 


tion had too long been thei 


lot to be instantly ignored with impuni- 


ty; a reaction followed; the weakness 
incident to lone confinement, prostrated 
faculti and inadequate nourishment 
brought on illness; they could not, at 


once, bear the excitement, digest the 


food, or sustain the keen pleasure ; and 


quelled their sensitive 


a rigorous climate 


vitality. But universal sympathy now 


environed them; their very custodian 
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ministered to their wants; and the Em- 
peror ordered them to be removed to 


the Castle of Gradisca, on the confines 
of Italy, where a milder atmosphere pre- 


vailed. 


How much had occurred while thess 

















ears of arbitrarily imposed monasticism 
crept heavily by, to excite the specula- 
tive thought and kindle tl pathies 
of educated men ! To wha ew ] ts 
of civilization l fi | ct 
temporaneous history t] t 1 sud- 
denly introduced them 

rheir journey fi I Gradisca 
was a perfect cont: t holy 
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Foresti used to ré tes 
illustra e of the sy1 es} t 
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this interlude between pri exil 
On leserves record here. Two travel- 
ling-carriages arrived at a village-inn, one 
evening, where they were restin While 
the gentlemen were inspecting the apart- 


ments, a lady of distinguished appearance 
inquired of a bystander, who the stran- 


gers were towards whom so many friend 
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ly glances were directed ; soon after, the 
landlord bore to them her request for an 


interview ; they rose at her entrance ; she 





attempted to speak, but her voice falter- 
ed, and, w urs, she turned to her lit- 
tle | ys | <=. ™ Kneel, my dar! 8, 
to these bra ulian patriots ; they are 
illus is is in the great cause of 


Liberty ; and you, g 


entlemen, bless my 


sons; you lessing will be fruitful to 
them of good; it will make them love 
hei ntry and die for it, if need be 


I am a Pole. My country is oppressed 


like \) rs. I have two brothers com- 
promised in the last insurrection in Cra- 
cow. May God preserve them !”— and 


ping bitte ly, she retired. They af- 
terwards learned that her husband was 


Counsellor of State to the King of Prus- 


On the ist of August, 1836, they were 


trans] orted y night to Trieste, and, by 











a singula dence, placed on board 
the same c-of-war whence Kozsta was 
subsequen iken at Smyrna,—an inci- 
dent memo e mn our subsequent dipl )- 
macy, r occasioned the celebrated 
letter of W r to the Austrian envoy. 
Provided that government with warm 
lothing, t] I ey they had taken to 

elb« c stored to them, not, how- 
ever, it é nal gold coin, but in the 
Vienna ls f vhich it had been then 
exchanged by the police, diminished near- 
ly s in value d ring the interval 
ol tou 3 [The vessel was un- 
comf« \ he voyage occu- 
pied s it they fared alike 
with tl lowards the close of 
October. t y eheld the noble bay of 
New York ; 1 so intense was the satis- 
faction w ich they first trod Amer- 
ican s il and terminus of such 
prot: ing, th it, ever after, the 
Battery | t landed, was hal- 
lowed to their memories as consecrated 
ground 


Within a few days of their arrival, a 


banquet was given them by their com- 


patriots; and from that hour, Foresti 
became the oracle and the consoler, the 


teacher, almoner, and chief of his fellow- 


exiles. Subsequent events drove many 
other Italian patriots to our shores; his 
purse and his counsel were ever r udy 
for the impoverished and in xperienced, 
who regarded him with filial admiration; 
while to the more educated he was the 
intimate companion or sympathetic friend. 
Through his personal influence, employ- 


ment was constantly ob d and kind- 





ness enlisted for his countrymen. When 


1 
ti 


ie great political crisis of 1848 occur- 

red, Foresti hastened to Europe; Pius 

IX., at the urgent prayer of his sisters 

and cousins, offered him free entrance 

o his dominions, a favor his predecessor 
‘ 


might have granted but for the strong 


S 5 
ardinal Lambruschini. He 


took counsel with the revolu 


oppe sition of C 








ionary lead- 
ers at Paris, and passed through Italy to 
the frontiers of the Papal States, whence 
the fatal reaction, supported by French 


bayonets, at Rome, sent him back once 
more to the land of his adoption, whith- 


-y . > 
er he was soon followed by many of the 


heroic and unfortunate men who redeem- 
ed the martial fame, without being able 
to retrieve the fate of Italy. 

Of the many Italian exiles who have 


vl] 


found an asy tl 


um in the United States 
Foresti was preéminently the representa- 
tive man. The period of his arrival, the 


circumstances of his life, and the traits of 





his character united thus to distinguish 
him even among the best educated and 
most unfortunate of the political refugees 
from Southern Europe 
his arrest, the vilest modern despotism of 


the Continent had reached its acme; and 


the patriotic movements it then sought to 
annihilate by a cruelty unparalleled since 


the Middle Ages were justific l eve n by 
conservative reformers, on account of 
their stringent moral necessity, the int 
ligent scope of their advocates, and the 
high and cultivated spirit of their illus- 
trious martyrs. As scholars, citizens, gen- 
tlemen, and, in more than one instance, 
authors of real genius, these Liberals stand 
alone, and are not to be confounded with 
the perverse Radicals of a subsequent 
epoch. Moreover, their aspirations were, 
as we have seen, more reactionary than 
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experimental ; for the rights for which 
they conspired had been in a great meas- 


ure enjoyed under Europe’s modern ce 


queror, then impotent in action, but n 


| 
eflicien 


lated on his prison- c. Foresti’s com- 


t in remembrance, although iso- 


panion in istortune lé made 
associated 

or of “ Le Mie Prigioni” 

th 


assport to the sympa 
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coverer of the land of his adoption, now 
the refuge of more who had sacrificed all 
for their country, and the state where 
that country’s best prospects are centred 
and her highest aspirations cherished, in 
the home of the moral, civic, and social 
vanguard of modern Italy, he found a 
grave. The American flag was his pall ; 
American mariners carried his bier; be- 
fore it was borne the Cross. His remains 
were followed from the Piazza della Mad- 
lelena, through the principal streets and 


Larve. 
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the Porta Romana to the Campo Santo, 
by the officers and crew of the United 
States frigate “ Wabash,” the captains 
of the American merchantmen in port, 
the Society of Operatives, the industrial 
representative of a progressive state, of 
which he was an honorary member, a 
vast multitude of emigrants from the less 
favored Italian provinces, and a numer- 
ous body of literary, official, and pri- 
vate gentlemen who enjoyed his person- 
al friendship. 


LARVZE. 


My little maiden of four years old 


(No myth, but a genuine « hild is she, 


With her bronze-brown eyes, and her curls of gold) 


Came, quite in disgust, one day, to me. 
1 » 


Rubbing her shoulder with rosy palm,— 


As the loathsome touch seemed yet to thrill her, 


She cried,— “ Oh, mother, I found on my arm 


A horrible, crawling caterpillar ! 


” 


And with mischievous smile she could scarcely smother, 


Yet a glance, in its daring, half-awed and shy, 


She added,—“ While they were about it, mother, 


I wish they’d just finished the butterfly!” 


They were words to the thought of the soul that turns 


From the coarser form of a partial growth 
I § ’ 


Reproaching the Infinite Patience that yearns 


With an unknown glory to crown them both. 


Ah, look thou largely, with lenient eyes, 


On whatso beside thee may creep and cling, 


For the possible beauty that underlies 


The passing phase of the meanest thing ! 


What if God's great angels, whose waiting love 


Beholdeth our pitiful life below, 


From the holy height of their heaven above, 
Couldn’t bear with the worm till the wings should grow ? 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
THE QUILTING. 

By six o’clock in the morning, Miss 
Prissy came out of the best room to the 
breakfast-table, with the air of a general 
who has arranged a campaign,— her face 
glowing with satisfaction. All sat down 
together to their morning meal. The out- 


side door was open into the green, turfy 


yard, and the apple-tree, now nursing 


stores of fine yellow jeannetons, looked 
in at the window. Every once in a while, 
as a breeze shook the leaves, a fully ripe 
apple might be heard falling to the 
ground, at which Miss Prissy would bus- 
tle up from the table and rush to secure 
the treasure. 

As the meal waned to its close, the 
rattling of wheels was heard at the gate, 
and Candace was discerned, seated aloft 
in the one-horse wagon, with her usual 
complement of baskets and bags. 

“ Well, now, dear me! if there is’nt 
Candace!” said Miss Prissy ; “I do be- 
lieve Miss Marvyn has sent her with 
something for the quilting!” and out she 
flew as nimble as a humming-bird, while 
those in the house heard various excla- 
mations of admiration, as Candace, with 
stately dignity, disinterred from the wag- 
on one basket after another, and exhibit- 
ed to Miss Prissy’s enraptured eyes sly 
peeps under the white napkins with which 
they were covered. And then, hanging 
a large basket on either arm, she roll- 
ed majestically towards the house, like a 
heavy-laden Indiaman, coming in after a 
fast voyage. 

* Good-mornin’, Miss Seudder! good- 
mornin’, Doctor!” she said, dropping her 
curtsy on the door-step ; “ good-mornin’, 
Miss Mary! Ye see our folks was stir- 
rin’ pootty ’arly dis mornin’, an’ Miss 

* Copyright secured by the Author in 
Great Britain and France. 
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Marvyn sent me down wid two or tree 
little tings.” 

Setting down her baskets on the floor, 
and seating herself between them, she 
proceeded to develop their contents with 
ill-concealed triumph. One basket was 
devoted to eakes of every species, from 
the great Mont-Blanc loaf-cake, with its 
snowy glaciers of frosting, to the twisted 
cruller and puffy doughnut. In the oth- 
er basket lay pots of golden butter curi- 
ously stamped, reposing on a bed of fresh, 
green leaves,—while currants, red and 
white, and delicious cherries and rasp- 
berries, gave a final finish to the picture. 
From a basket which Miss Prissy brought 
in from the rear appeared cold fowl and 
tongue delicately prepared, and shaded 
with feathers of parsley. Candace, whose 


rollicking 


delight in the good things of 
this life was conspicuous in every emo- 
tion, might have furnished to a painter, 
as she sat in her brilliant turban, an idea 
for an African Genius of Plenty. 

“Why, really, Candace,” said Mrs. 
Scudder, “ you are overwhelming us!” 

“Ho! ho! ho!” said Candace, “I's 
tellin’ Miss Marvyn folks don’t git mar- 
ried but once in der lives, (gin’ally speak- 
in’, dat is,) an’ den dey oughter hab plen- 
ty to do it wid.” 

Well, I must say,” said Miss Prissy, 
taking out the loaf-cake with busy assi- 
duity,—“ I must say, Candace, this does 
beat all!” 

“T should rader tink it oughter,” said 
Candace, bridling herself with proud 
consciousness ; “ ef it don’t, ’ta’n’t ‘cause 
ole Candace ha’n’t put enough into it. I 
tell ye, I didn’t do nothin’ all day yis- 
terday but jes’ make dat ar cake. Cato, 
when he got up, he begun to talk some- 
h’n’ ’bout his shirt-buttons, an’ I jes’ shet 
him right up. Says I, ‘Cato, when I’s 
rally got cake to make for a great ’ca- 
sion, I wants my mind jest as quiet an’ 
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jest as serene as ef I was a-goin’ to de 
sacrament. I don’t want no ’arthly cares 
on’t. Now, says I, ‘ Cato, de ole Doc- 
tor’s gwine to be married, an’ dis yer's 
his quiltin’-cake,—an’ Miss Mary, she’s 
gwine to be married, an’ dis yer's her 
quiltin’-cake. An’ dar’ll be eberybody 
to dat ar quiltin’; an’ ef de cake a’n’t 
right, why, "twould be puttin’ a candle 
An’ so,’ says I, ‘ Cato, 
An’ Cato, he 


sees de ’priety ob it, ’cause, dough he 


under a bushel. 


your buttons mus’ wait.’ 


ean’t make cake like me, he’s a ’mazin’ 
dre’ful tickled 


when I slips out a little loaf for his 


good judge on’t, an’ is 
supper.” 

“How is Mrs. Marvyn?” said Mrs. 
Scudder. 

“ Kinder thin and shimmery ; but she’s 
about, — habin’ her eyes eberywar, ’n’ 
lookin’ into eberyting. She jes’ touches 
tings wid de tips ob her fingers an’ dey 
seem to go like. She'll be down to de 
quiltin’ dis arternoon. But she tole me 
to take de tings an’ come down an’ spen’ 
de day here ; for Miss Marvyn an’ I both 
knows how many steps mus’ be taken sech 
times, an’ we agreed you oughter favor 
yourselves all you could.” 

“ Well, now,” said Miss Prissy, lifting 
‘if that 
Why, that was one of the 


up her hands, a’n’t what ’tis to 
have friends! 
things I was thinking of, as I lay awake 
last night; because, you know, at times 
like these, people run their feet off be- 
fore the time begins, and then they are 
all limpsey and lop-sided when the time 
Now, I say, Candace, all Miss 


Scudder and Mary have to do is to give 


comes. 


everything up to us, and we'll put it 
through straight.” 


'” 


“ Dat’s what we will!” said Candace. 
“ Jes’ show me what’s to be done, an’ 
I'll do it.” 

Candace and Miss Prissy soon disap- 
peared together into the pantry with the 
baskets, whose contents they began bus- 
ily to arrange. Candace shut the door, 
that no sound might escape, and began a 
confidential outpouring to Miss Prissy. 

“Ve see,” I’s Je elin’s all de 


while for Miss Marvyn ; 


she said, “ 


‘cause, ye 
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see, 
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she was expectin’, ef eber Mary was mar- 


ried, — well—dat ’twould be to some- 
body else, ye know.” 

Miss Prissy responded with a sympa- 
thetic groan. 

“ Well,” said Candace, “ef *t had 
been anybody but de Doctor, J would- 
all he’s 


nothin’ 


n’t ’a’ been resigned. But arter 


done for my color, dar a’n’t 


I could find it in my heart to grudge 
him. But den I was tellin’ Cato t’oder 
day, says I, ‘ Cato, I dunno "bout de rest 
o’ de world, but I ha’n’t neber felt it in 
my bones dat Mass’r James is r’ally dead, 
for sartin.” Now I feels tings gin’ally, 
but some tings I feels in my bones, an’ 
An’ dat ar’s a 


feelin’ I ha’n’t had "bout Mass’r Jim yit, 


dem allers comes true. 


an’ dat ar’s what I’m waitin’ for ‘fore I 
clar make up my mind. Though I know, 
’cordin’ to all white folks’ way o’ tinkin’, 
dar a’n’t no hope, ’eause Squire Marvyn 
he had dat ar Jeduth Pettibone up to 
his house, a-questionin’ on him, off an’ 
An’ rally I 


didn’t see no hope no way, ’xcept jes’ 


on, nigh about tree hours. 


dis yer, as I was tellin’ Cato, —J can’t 
bones.” 

Candace was not versed enough in 
that 


Jeet wim my 


the wisdom of the world to know 
she belonged to a large and respectable 
school of philosophers in this particular 
mode of testing evidence, which, after 
all, the reader will perceive has its con- 
veniences. 

“ Anoder ting,” said Candace; “as 
much as a dozen times, dis yer last year, 
a fork 
has fell an’ stuck straight up in de floor; 


when I’s been a-scourin’ knives, 


an’ de las’ time I pinted it out to Miss 
Marvyn, an’ she on’y jes’ said, ‘ Why, 
what o’ dat, Candace ?’” 

“ Well,” said Miss Prissy, ‘I don’t 
believe in signs, but then strange things 


Now 


windows, — 


do happen. about dogs howling 


under why, I don’t believe 


in it a bit, but I never knew it fail that 
there was a death in the house after.” 


« Ah, I tell ye 


looking mysterious, 


what,” said Candace, 
‘dogs knows a heap 
more’n dey likes to tell!” 


” said Miss Prissy. “ Now I 


« Jes’ so, 











can't 


1 in 
that 
able 
ular 
after 


con- 
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remember, one night, when I was watch- 
ing with Miss Colonel Andrews, after 
Marthy Ann was born, that we heard 
the mournfulest howling that ever you 
did hear. It seemed to come from right 
under the front stoop; and Miss Andrews 
she just dropped the spoon in her gruel, 
and says she, ‘ Miss Prissy, do, for pity’s 
sake, just go down and see what that 
noise is.’ And I went down and lifted 


} 


up one of the loose b« vards of the stoop, 
and what should I see there but their 
Newfoundland pup ? — there that crea- 
ture had dug a grave, and was a-sitting 
by it, crying!” 
Candace drew near to Miss Prissy, dark 
with expressive interest, as her voice, in 
this awful narration, sank to a whisper. 
“ Well,” said Candace, after Miss 
Prissy had made something of a pause. 
“Well, I told Miss Andrews I didn’t 
think there was anything in it,” said 
Miss Prissy ; “ but,” she added, impress- 
ively, “she lost a very dear brother, six 


months after, and I laid him out with 


my own hands, — yes, laid him out in 
white flannel.” 

“ Some folks say,” said Candace, “ dat 
dreamin’ "bout white horses is a sartin 
sign. Jinny Styles is bery strong ’bout 


dat. Now she come down one mornin’ 


cryin’, ‘cause she’d been dreamin’ ’bout 
white horses he was sure she should 
hear some { 1 was dead. An’ sure 
enough, a m me in dat bery day an’ 
tole her he is drownded out in de 
harbor. An’ Jinny said, ‘ Dar! she was 
sure dat sign 1 r would fail.’ But 
den, ye St { cht he come home. 


Jinny wa'n’t lisappinted, but she 


allers insisted he was as good as drownd- 
ed, any way, " e he sunk tree times.” 

‘Well, It you,” said Miss Prissy, 
“there are a great many more things in 
this world tha cs know about.” 

“ So dey are,” said Candace. “ Now, 
I ha’n’t me pened my mind to no- 
body; but dar’s a dream I’s had, tree 
mornin’s runnin’, lately. I dreamed I 
see Jim Marvyn a-sinkin’ in de water, 


an’ stretchin’ up his hands. An’ den 
I dreamed I see de Lord Jesus come 


a-walkin’ on de water, an’ take hold ob 
his hand, an’ says he, ‘O thou of little 
faith, wherefore didst thou doubt ?”’ An’ 
den he lifted him right out. An’ I ha’n’t 
said nothin’ to nobody, ‘cause, you know, 
de Doctor, he says people mus’n’t mind 
nothin’ "bout der dreams, ’cause dreams 
belongs to de ole ’spensation.” 

“ Well, well, well!” said Miss Prissy, 
‘I am sure I don’t know what to think. 
What time in the morning was it that 
you dreamed it ?” 

“Why,” said Candace, “it was jest 
arter bird-peep. I kinder allers wakes 
myself den, an’ turns ober, an’ what 
comes arter dat is apt to run clar.” 

“ Well, well, well!” said Miss Prissy, 
‘1 don’t know what to think. You see, 
it may have reference to the state of his 
soul.” 

‘I know dat,” said Candace; “ but as 
nigh as I could judge in my dream,” she 
added, sinking her voice and looking 


mysterious, “as nigh as I can judge, dat 
boy’s soul was in his body!” 


“Why, how do you know?” said 
Miss Prissy, looking astonished at the 
confidence with which Candace express- 
ed her opinion. 

= Well, ye see,” said Candace, rather 
mysteriously, “de Doctor, he don’t like 
to hab us talk much "bout dese yer tings, 
‘cause he tinks it’s kind o’ heathenish. 
But den, folks as is used to seein’ sech 
tings knows ae look ob a spe rit out o’ de 
body from de look ob a sperit in de body, 
jest as easy as you can tell Mary from 
de Doctor.” 

At this moment Mrs. Scudder opened 
the pantry-door and put an end to this 
mysterious conversation, which had al- 
ready so affected Miss Prissy, that, in the 
eagerness of her interest, she had rubbed 
up her cap border and ribbon into rather 
an elfin and goblin style, as if they had 
been ruffled up by a breeze from the 
land of spirits; and she flew around for 
a few moments in a state of great ner- 
vous agitation, upsetting dishes, knocking 
down plates, and huddling up contrary 
suggestions as to what ought to be done 


first, in such impossible relations that 
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Mrs. Katy Scudder stood in dignified 
surprise at this strange freak of conduct 
in the wise woman of the parish. 

A dim consciousness of something not 
quite canny in herself seemed to strike 
her, for she made a vigorous effort to 
appear composed ; and facing Mrs. Scud- 
der, with an air of dignified suavity, in- 
quired if it would not be best to put Jim 
Marvyn in the oven now, while Candace 
was getting the pies ready,— meaning, 
of course, a large turkey, which was to 
be the first in an indefinite series to be 
baked that morning; and discovering, by 
Mrs. Scudder’s dazed expression and a 
vigorous pinch from Candace, that some- 
how she had not improved matters, she 
rubbed her spectacles into a diagonal 
position across her eyes, and stood glar- 
ing, half through, half over them, with a 
helpless expression, which in a less ju- 
dicious person might have suggested the 
idea of a state of slight intoxication. 

But the 


temporal 


exigencies of an immediate 
dispensation put an end to 
Miss Prissy’s unwonted vagaries, and she 
was soon to be seen flying round like a 
meteor, dusting, shaking curtains, count- 
ing napkins, wiping and sorting china, all 
with such rapidity as to give rise to the 
notion that she actually existed in forty 
places at once. 

Candace, whom the limits of her cor- 
poreal frame restrict d to an altogether 
different style of locomotion, often rolled 
the whites of her eyes after her and gave 
vent to her views of her proceedings in 
sententious expressions. 

“Do you know why dat ar neber was 
married ?” she said to Mary, as she stood 
Miss Prissy had made 


one of those rapid transits through th 


looking after her. 


apartment. 
“ No.” 
“ Why wasn’t she ?” 


answered Mary, innocently. 
’Cause neber was a man could run 
fast enough to cotch her,” said Candace; 
and then her portly person shook with 
the impulse of her own wit. 
$y two o’clock a goodly company be- 
gan to assemble. Mrs. Deacon Twitch- 


el arrived, soft, pillowy, and plaintive 
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as ever, accompanied by Cerinthy Ann, 
a comely damsel, tall and trim, with 
a bright black eye, and a most vigor- 
ous and determined style of movement. 
Good Mrs. Jones, broad, expansive, and 
solid, having vegetated tranquilly on in 
the cabbage-garden of the virtues since 
three years ago, when she graced our 
tea-party, was now as well preserved as 
ever, and brought some fresh butter, a tin 
pail of cream, and a loaf of cake made 
The 


tall, spare, angular figure of Mrs. Simeon 


after a new Philadelphia receipt 
Brown alone was wanting; but she pat- 
j 


ronized Mrs. Scudder no more, and toss- 
ed her head with a becoming pride when 
her name was mentioned. 

The quilt-pattern was gloriously drawn 
in oak-leaves, done in indigo; and soon 
all the company, young and old, were 
passing*busy fingers over it; and con- 
versation went on briskly. 

Madame de Frontignac, we must not 
forget to say, had entered with he arty 
abandon into the spirit of the day. She 
had dressed the tall china vases on the 
mantel-pieces, and, departing from th 
usual rule of an equal mixture of roses 


had 


two quaint and graceful bouquets, where 


and asparagus-bushes, constructed 


garden-flowers were mingled with droop- 
ing grasses and trailing wild vines, form- 
ing a graceful combination which excited 
the surprise of all who saw it. 
“t's the very first time in my life that 
I ever saw grass put into a flows 
said Miss Prissy ; “ 


as handsome as a picture 


r-pot,” 
but I must say it looks 
Mary, I must 
she added, in an aside, 

that Madame de Frongenac is the 


est dressing and ay 


she don’t 


say,” 


ypearing creature I 
dress up nor 


seems to see in 


ever saw; put on 


airs, but she a minute 


how things ought to go; and if it’s only 
a bit of grass, or leaf, or wild vine, that 
she puts in her hair, why, it seems to 
come just right. I should like to mak« 
her a dress, for I know she would under- 
stand my fit; do speak to her, Mary, in 
case she should want a dress fitted here, 
to let me try it.” 

At the quilting, Madame de Fronti- 
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gnac would have her seat, and soon won 
the respect of the party by the dexterity 
with which she used her needle; though, 
when it was whispered that she learned 
to quilt among the nuns, some of the 
elderly ladies exhibited a slight uneasi- 
ness, as being rather doubtful whether 
they might not be encouraging Papistical 
opinions by allowing her an equal share 
in the work of getting up their minister’s 
bed-quilt ; but the younger part of the 
company were quite captivated by her 
foreign air, and the pretty manner in 
which she lisped her English; and Ce- 
rinthy Ann even went so far as to horrify 
her mother by saying that she wished 
she’d been educated in a convent her- 
self, a declaration which arose less 
from native depravity than from a cer- 
tain vigorous disposition, which often 
shows itself in young people, to shock 
the current opinions of their elders and 


betters. Of course, the conversation took 


a general turn, somewhat in unison 


with the spirit of the occasion; and 


whenever it flagged, some allusion to a 


forthcoming wedding, or some sly hint at 
the future young Madame of the parish, 
was suflicient to awaken the dormant 
animation of the company. 

Cerinthy Ann contrived to produce an 
agreeable electric shock by declaring, 
that, for her rt, she never could see into 
it, how any girl could marry a minister,— 
that she should as soon think of setting 
up housekeeping in a mee ting-house. 


“ Oh, Cerinthy Ann!” exclaimed her 


mother, “how can you go on so / - 


“It’s a fact,” said the adventurous 
damsel now her men let you have 
some peact but a minister ’s always 
round under your feet.” 

‘So you think, the less you see of a 
husband, the better?” said one of the 


ladies. 

“ Just my views,” said Cerinthy, giv- 
ing a decided snip to her thread with her 
scissors; “I like the Nantucketers, that 
go off on four-years’ voyages, and leave 
their wives a clear field. If ever I get 
married, I’m going up to have one of 
those fellows.” 
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It is to be remarked, in passing, that 
Miss Cerinthy Ann was at this very time 
receiving surreptitious visits from a con- 
sumptive-looking, conscientious, young 
theological candidate, who came occa- 
sionally to preach in the vicinity, and 
put up at the house of the Deacon, her 
father. This good young man, being vi- 
olently attacked on the doctrine of Elec- 
tion by Miss Cerinthy, had been drawn 
on to illustrate it in a most practical man- 
ner, to her comprehension ; and it was 
the consciousness of the weak and tot- 
tering state of the internal garrison that 
added vigor to the young lady’s tones. 
As Mary had been the chosen confidante 
of the progress of this affair, she was qui- 
etly amused at the demonstration. 

“ You’d better take care, Cerin- 
thy Ann,” said her mother; “they say 
that ‘those who sing before breakfast 
will cry before supper.’ Girls talk about 
getting married,” she said, relapsing into 
a gentle didactic melancholy, “ without 
realizing its awful responsibilities.” 

** Oh, as to that,” said Cerinthy, “ I’ve 
been practising on my pudding now these 
six years, and I shouldn’t be afraid to 
throw one up chimney with any girl.” 

This speech was founded on a tradi- 
tion, current in those times, that no young 
lady was fit to be married till she could 
construct a boiled Indian-pudding of 
such consistency that it could be thrown 
up chimney and come down on _ the 
vround, outside, without breaking; and 
the consequence of ( erinthy Ann’s sally 
was a general laugh. 

‘Girls a’n’t what they used to be in 
my day,” sententiously remarked an el- 


ly lady. “I remember my mother 


de 
told me when she was thirteen she could 
knit a long cotton stocking in a day.” 

“T haven't much faith in these stories 
of old times,— have you, girls?” said Ce- 
rinthy, appealing to the younger mem- 
bers at the frame. 

“At any rate,” said Mrs. Twitchel, 
‘our minister’s wife will be a pattern; I 
don’t know anybody that goes beyond 

a 


her either in spinning or fine stitching. 


Mary sat as placid and disengaged as 
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the new moon, and listened to the chat- 
ter of old and young with the easy qui- 
etness of a young heart that has early 
outlived life, and looks on everything in 
the world from some gentle, restful em- 
inence far on towards a better home. 
She smiled at everybody’s word, had a 
quick eye for everybody’s wants, and 
thimble, 


thread, whenever any one needed them; 


was ready with scissors, or 
but once, when there was a pause in the 
conversation, she and Mrs. Marvyn were 
both 


They were seated on the bed in Mary’s 


discovered to have stolen away. 
little room, with their arms around each 
other, communing in low and gentle tones. 

“ Mary, my dear child,” said her friend, 
“this event is very pleasant to me, be- 
cause it places you permanently near 
me. I did not know but eventually this 
sweet face might lead to my losing you, 
who are in some respects the dearest 


I have.” 


“You might be sure,” said Mary, “I 


friend 





never would have married, except that 
my mother’s happiness and the happi- 
ness of so good a friend seemed to de- 
pend on it. When we renounce self in 
anything, we have reason to hope for 
God's blessing; and so I feel assured of 
a peaceful life in the course I have tak- 
en. You will always be as a mother to 
me,” she added, laying her head on her 
friend’s shoulder. 


“Yes,” said Mrs. Marvyn; 


must not let myself think a moment how 


“and | 


dear it micht have been to have you 


more my own If you feel really, truly 


happy, if you can enter on this life 
without any misgivings” ~— 
“T can,” said Mary, firmly. 


At this 


string which confined a 


instant, very strangely, the 
wreath of sea- 
shells around her glass, having been lon 
undermined by moths, suddenly broke 
and fell down, scattering the shells upon 
the floor. 

Both women started, for the string of 
shells had been placed there by James ; 
and though neither was superstitious, 
this was one of those odd coincidences 


that make hearts throb. 
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“ Dear boy!” said Mary, gathering the 
. wherever he is, I 
It makes 


but 


shells up tenderly ; 
shall never cease to love him. 
me feel sad to see this come down; 
it is only an accident; nothing of him 
will ever fail out of my heart.” 

Mrs. Marvyn clasped Mary closer to 
her, with tears in her « yes. 

“ T'll tell you what, Mary ; 
been the moths did that,” said Miss Pris- 


it must have 


sy, who had been standing, unobserved, 


at the door for a moment back ; “ moths 
will eat away strings just so. Last week 


Miss Vernon’s great family-picture fell 
down because the moths eat through the 
cord ; people ought to use twine or cot- 
But I came to tell 
you that the supper is all set, and the 


Doctor out of his study, and all the peo- 


ton string always. 


ple are wondering where you are.” 
Mary and Mrs. Marvyn 


olance at themselves in the 


gave a hasty 
class, to be 


assured of their good keeping, and went 


into the great kitchen, where a long table 
stood exhibiting all that plenitude of pro- 
which the immortal 
Washineton 


trouble of recapitul it 


vision desc ription of 


Irving has saved us the 


letail. 


ing in 
The husbands, brothers, and lovers had 
and the scene was redolent of 
When Mary made her appear- 
noment’s P 1use, till 
side of the Doc- 


invoked 


come in, 
cavety. 


ance, there was a 





she was conducted to the 
tor; when, raising his hand, he 
a grace upon the loaded board. 

Unrestrained gaveties { 
" 


lowed. Groups 


chatted to- 


ot young men and maidens 

gether, and all the llantries of the 
times were enacted Serious matrons 
commented on the cake, and told each 


other high and particular secrets in the 


which they dre 
One 


culinary art, v from re- 


mote family-archives. might have 


learned in that instructive assembly how 


f blankets 


best to keep moths out of how 

to make fritters of Indian corn undistin- 

guishable from oysters, how to bring 
by hand,—how to 

| 


cracked teapot,— how to take out grease 


up babies mend a 


from a brocade.—how to reconcile ab- 


solute decrees with free will_—how io 


make five yards of cloth answer the pur- 
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pose of six,—-and how to put down the 
Democratic party. All were busy, ear- 
nest, and certain,—just as a swarm of 
g, are in 


men and women, old and youn 
1859. 

Miss Prissy was in her glory; every 
bow of her best cap was alive with ex- 
citement, and she presented to the eyes 
of the astonished Newport gentry an ani- 
mated receipt-book. Some of the infor- 
mation she communicated, indeed, was so 
valuable and important that she could 
not trust the air with it, but whispered 
the most important portions in a confi- 
dential tone. Among the crowd, Cerin- 
thy Ann’s theological admirer was ob- 
served in deeply reflective attitude; and 
that high-spirited young lady added fur- 
ther to his convictions of the total de- 
pravity of the species by vexing and dis- 
composing him in those thousand ways 
in which a lively, ill-conditioned young 
woman will put to rout a serious, well- 
disposed young man,— comforting herself 
with the reflection, that by-and-by she 
would repent of all her sins in a lump 
together. 

Vain, transitory splendors! Even this 
evening, so glorious, so heart-cheering, 
so fruitful in instruction and amusement, 
could not last forever. Gradually the 


company broke up; the matrons mount- 


I 
ed sobe rly on horseback behind their 
spouses ; and Cerinthy consoled her cleri- 
eal friend by giving him an opportunity 
to read her a lecture on the way home, 
if he found the courage to do so. 

Mr. and Mrs. Marvyn and Candace 
wound their way soberly homeward ; the 
Doctor returned to his study for nightly 
} 


vefore long, sleep settled 


devotions ; and I 


down on the brown cottage. 

“T'll tell you what, Cato,” said Can- 
dace, before composing herself to sleep, 
“T can’t feel it in my bones dat dis yer 


” 


weddin’s gwine to come off yit. 
CHAPTER XXXI. 
AN ADVENTURE. 


A DAY or two after, Madame de Fron- 
tignac and Mary went out to gather 


shells and seaweed on the beach. It 
was four o'clock; and the afternoon sun 
was hanging in the sultry sky of July 
with a hot and vaporous stillness. The 
whole air was full of blue haze, that 
softened the outlines of objects without 
hiding them. The sea lay like so much 
glass; every ship and boat was double; 
every line and rope and spar had its 
counterpart; and it seemed hard to say 
which was the more real, the under or 
the upper world. 

Madame de Frontignac and M ary had 
brought a little basket with them, which 
they were filling with shells and sea- 
mosses. The former was in high spirits. 
She ran, and shouted, and exclaimed, and 
wondered at each new marvel thrown 
out upon the shore, with the abandon of 
a little child. Mary could not but won- 
der whether this indeed were she whose 
strong words had pierced and wrung her 
sympathies the other night, and whether 
a deep life-wound could lie bleeding un- 
der those brilliant eyes and that infant- 
ine exuberance of gayety; yet, surely, 
all that which seemed so strong, so true, 
so real could not be gone so soon,— and 
it could not be so soon consoled Mary 
wondered at her, as the Anglo-Saxon 
constitution, with its strong, firm inten- 
sity, its singleness of nature, wonders 
at the mobile, many-sided existence of 
warmer races, whose versatility of emo- 
tion on the surface is not incompatible 
with the most intense persistency lower 
down. 

Mary’s was one of those indulgent and 
tolerant natures which seem to form the 
most favorable base for the play of other 
minds, rather than to be itself salient, 
and something about her tender calmness 
always S¢ emed to provoke the spirit of 
frolic in her friend. She would laugh at 
her, kiss her, gambol round her, dress 
her hair with fantastic coiffures, and call 
her all sorts of fanciful and poetic names 
in French or Englisb,— while Mary sur- 
veyed her with a pleased and innocent 
surprise, as a revelation of character al- 
together new and different from anything 


to which she had been hitherto accus- 
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tomed. She was to her a living panto- 
mime, and brought into her unembellish- 
ed life the charms of opera and thea- 
tre and romance. 

After wearying themselves with their 
researches, they climbed round a point 
of rock that stretched some way out into 
little kind 


of grotto, where the high cliffs shut out 


the sea, and attained to a 
the rays of the sun. 


the 


They sat down to 
A fresh 


of declining day was springing up, and 


rest upon rocks. breeze 
bringing the rising tide landward, — each 
several line of waves with its white crests 
coming up and breaking gracefully on 
the hard, sparkling sand-beach at their 
feet. 

Mary’s eyes fixed themselves, as they 
were apt to do, in a mournful reverie, on 
the infinite expanse of waters, which was 
now broken and chopped into a thousand 
the fresh 


incoming waves by afternoon 


breeze. Madame de Frontignac noticed 
the expression, and began to play with 
a child. She 


pulled the comb from her hair, and let 


her as if she had been 


down its long silky waves upon her 
shoulders. 

“ Now,” said she, “let us make a 
Miranda of thee. This is our cave. I 


will be Prince Ferdinand. Burr told me 


all about that, he reads beautifully, 


and explained it all to me. What a 
lovely story that is!— you must be so 
happy, who know how to read Shak- 
speare without learning! Tenez! I will 
put this shell on your forehead, — it has 


a hole here, and I will pass this gold 
What a pity this 


seaweed will not be pretty out of water! 


chain through, now! 


it has no effect: but there is some green 


that will do;—let me fasten it so. Now, 
fair Miranda, look at thyself!” 

Where is the girl so angelic as not to 
feel 
shall 


tume ¢ 


a slight curiosity to know how she 


look in a new and strange 


COs- 
Mary bent over the rock, wher« 
a little pool of water lay in a brown 
hollow above the fluctuations of the tide, 
dark and still, like a mirror, 


a fair face, with a white shell above the 


- and saw 


forehead and drooping wreaths of green 
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seaweed in the silken hair; and a faint 
blush and smile rose on the cheek, giving 
the last finish to the picture. 


“How do you find yourself?” said 
Madame. 


true talent in coiffure. 


“ Confess now that I have a 
Now I will be 
Ferdinand.’ 

She turned quickly, and her eye was 
caught by something that Mary did not 
see ; she only saw the smile fade sudden- 
ly from Madame de Frontignac’s cheek, 
and her lips grow deadly white, while 
her heart beat so that Mary could discern 
its flutterings under her black silk bodice. 

“ Will the sea-nymphs punish the rash 
presumption of a mortal who intrudes ?” 
said Colonel Burr, stepping before them 
with a grace as invincible and assured as 
if he had never had any past history 
with either. 

Mary started with a guilty blush, like 


ate 





a child d ‘ted in an unseemly frolic, 
and put her hand to her head to take off 
the unwonted adornments. 

“Let me protest,in the name of the 
Graces,” said Burr, who by that time 
stood with easy calmness at her side ; and 
as he spoke, he stayed her hand with that 
gentle air of authority which made it the 
natural impulse of most people to obey 
him. “It would be treason against the 
picture sque,” he added, — spoil that toi- 
lette, so charmingly uniting the wearer to 
the scene.” 


} 


Mary was taken by surprise, and dis- 


composed as every one is who finds 
himself masquerading in attire foreign 
to his usual habits and character; and 
therefore, when she would persist in tak 
ing it to pieces, Burr found sufficient to 
Madam 


de Frontignac’s utter silence in a play- 


alleviate the embarrassment of 
ful run of protestations and compliments. 

‘f think, Mary,” said Madame de 
had 


Frontignac, “that we better be 


returning to the house.” 

This was said in the haughtiest and 
coolest tone imaginable, looking at the 
place where Burr stood, as if there wer 


Mary rose 
Madame de Frontignac offered 


nothing there but empty air. 
to go; 


her arm. 
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“ Permit me to remark, ladies,” said 
Burr, with the quiet suavity which never 
forsook him, “ that your very agreeable 
occupations have caused time to pass 
more rapidly than you are aware. I 
think you will find that the tide has ris- 
en so as to intercept the path by which 
you came here. You will hardly be able 
to get around the point of rocks without 
some assistance.” 

Mary looked a few paces ahead, and 
saw, a little before them, a fresh afternoon 
breeze driving the rising tide high on to 


the side of tl 


e rocks, at whose foot their 
course had lain. The nook in which 
they had been sporting formed part of a 
shelving le dge Ww hic h incline d over their 
heads, and which it was just barely pos- 
sible could be climbed by a strong and 
agile person, but which would be wholly 
impracticable to a frail, unaided woman. 

“ There is no time to be lost,” said 
Burr, coolly, measuring the possibilities 
with that keen eye that was never dis- 
composed by any exigency. “I am at 
your service, ladies; I can either carry 
you in my arms around this point, or as- 


sist you up these roc ks.” 


He paused and waited for their answer. 
Madame de Frontignac stood pale, 
cold, and silent, he aring only the wild 
ting of I 


bea d 


‘1 think,” said Mary, “ that we should 





try the rocks 

“ Very well,” said Burr; and placing 
his gloved hand on a fragment of rock 
somewhat abo their heads, he swung 
himself up t » it with an easy agility ; from 
this he stretched himself down as far as 


possible towards them, and, extending 
his hand, directed M iry. who stood tore- 


+ * } ‘ . 1; > 
most, to set her foot on a slight projec- 


tion, and give him both her hands; she 
did so, and 


seen d to draw he r up as 


had been a feather. He 


easily as 1 
placed he by him on a shelf of ro k, 
and turned again to Madame de Fron- 
tignac; she folded her arms and turned 
resolut ly way towards the sea 

Just at that moment a coming wave 
broke at her Teet. 


“ There is no time to be lost,” said 


Burr ; “ there’s a tremendous surf coming 
in, and the next wave may carry you out.” 

“ Tant mieux!” she responded, with- 
out turning her head. 

“ Oh, Virginie! Virginie!” exclaim- 
ed Mary, kneeling and stretching her 
arms over the rock; but another voice 
called Virginie, in a tone which went to 
her heart. She turned and saw those 
dark eyes full of tears. 

“ Oh, come!” he said, with that voice 
which she never could resist. 

She put her cold, trembling hands into 
his, and he drew her up and placed her 
safely beside Mary. A few moments of 
difficult climbing followed, in which his 
arm was thrown now around one and 
then around the other, and they felt 
themselves carried with a force as if 
the slight and graceful form were strung 
with steel. 

Placed in Salety on the top of the 
bank, there was a natural gush of grate- 
ful feeling towards their deliverer. The 
severest resentment, the coolest moral 
disapprobation, are necessarily somewhat 
softened, when the object of them has just 
laid one under a personal obligation. 

Burr did not seem disposed to press his 
advantage, and treated the incident as 
the most matter-of-course affair in the 
world. He offered an arm to each lady, 
with the air of a well-bred gentleman 
who offers a necessary support ; and each 
took it, because neither wished, under the 
circumstances, to refuse. 

He walked along leisurely homeward, 
talking in that easy, quiet, natural way in 


} 


which ld 


he excelled, addressing no very 
particular remark to either one, and at 


the door of the cottage took his leave, 


saying, as he bowed, that he hoped nei- 
ther of them would feel any inconven- 
ience from their exertions, and that he 
should do himself the pleasure to call 
soon and inquire after their health. 
Madame de Frontigna made no ré ply : 
but curtsied with a stately grace, turned 
and went into her little room, whither 
Mary, after a few minutes, followed her. 
She found her thrown upon the bed, her 
face buried in the pillow, her breast heav- 
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ing as if she were sobbing; but when, at 
Mary’s entrance, she raised her head, her 
eyes were bright and dry. 

“Tt is just as I told you, Mary, — that 
man holds me. 
of myself. 


I love him yet, in spite 
It is in vain to be angry. 
What is the use of striking your right 
hand with your left? When we love 
one more than ourselves, we only hurt 
ourselves with our anger.” 

“ But,” said Mary, “love is founded on 
respect and esteem; and when that is 
gone ” —— 

“ Why, then,” said Madame, “ we are 
very sorry,— but we love yet. Do we 
stop loving ourselves when we have lost 
No! it is so dis- 


agreeable to see, we shut our eyes and 


our own self-respect ? 


ask to have the bandage put on,—you 
You can 
think how it would have been with you, 


know that, poor little heart! 


if you had found that he was not what 
you thought.” 

The word struck home to Mary’s con- 
sciousness,— but she sat down and took 
her friend in her arms with an air self- 
controlled, serious, rational. 

“T see and feel it all, dear Virginie, 
but I must stand firm for you. You are 
in the waves, and I on the 
you are so weak at heart, you must not 
see this man any more.” 

“ But he will call.” 

“T will see him for you.” 

“ What will you tell him, my heart ?— 
tell him that I am ill, perhaps ?” 

“No; I will tell him the truth, — that 
you do not wish to see him.” 

“ That is hard ;— he will wonder.” 

“] think not,” said Mary, resolutely ; 
“and furthermore, I shall say to him, 
that, while Madame de Frontignac is at 
the cottage, it will not be agreeable for 
us to receive calls from him.” 

“ Mary, ma chére, you astonish me!” 

“My dear friend,” said Mary, “ it is 
the only way. This man —this cruel, 
wicked, deceitful man—must not be al- 
lowed to trifle with you in this way. I 
will protect you.” 

And she rose up with flashing eye and 
glowing cheek, looking as her father look- 
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ed when he protested against the slave- 
trade. 

“ Thou art my Saint Catharine,” said 
Virginie, rising up, excited by Mary’s 
enthusiasm, “and hast the sword as well 
as the palm ; but, dear saint, don’t think 
so very, very badly of him ;—he has a 
noble nature ; he has the angel in him.” 

“The greater his sin,” said Mary; 
“he sins against light and love.” 

“ But I think his heart is touched, — I 
Oh, Mary, if you had 
only seen how he looked at me when he 


think he is sorry. 


put out his hands on the rocks !—there 
were tears in his eyes.” 

“ Well there might be!” said Mary; 
‘Ido not think he is quite a fiend; no 
look at those cheeks, 


Virginie, and not feel sad, that saw you 


one could dear 
a few months ago.” 

“ Am I so changed ?” she said, rising 
and looking at herself in the mirror. 
“Sure enough,—my neck used to be 
quite round ;—now you can see those two 
little bones, like rocks at low tide. Poor 
Virginie! her summer is gone, and the 
leaves are falling; poor little cat !”—and 
Virginie stroked her own chestnut head, 
as if she had been pitying another, and 
began humming a little Norman air, with 
a refrain that sounded like the murmur 
of a brook over the stones. 

The more Mary was touched by these 
little poetic ways, which ran just on an 
even line between the gay and the pa- 
thetic, the more indignant she grew with 
the man that had brought all this sorrow. 
She felt a saintly vindictiveness, and a 
determination to place herself as an ad- 
him and her 


amantine shield between 


friend. There is no courage and no an- 
ger like that of a gentle woman, when 
once fully roused; if ever you have oc- 
casion to meet it, you will certainly re- 
member the hour. 
CHAPTER XXNXII. 
PLAIN TALK. 
Mary revolved the affairs of her friend 
The in- 


tensity of the mental crisis through which 


in her mind, during the night. 
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she had herself just passed had devel- 
oped her in many inward respects, so 
that she looked upon life no longer as a 
timid girl, but as a strong, experienced 
woman. She had thought, and suffered, 
and held converse with eternal realities, 
until thousands of mere earthly hesita- 
tions and timidities, that often restrain a 
young and untried nature, had entirely 
lost their hold upon her. Besides, Mary 
had at heart the true Puritan seed of 
heroism,—never absent from the souls of 
true New England women. Her essen- 
tially Hebrew education, trained in daily 
converse with the words of prophets and 
seers, and with the modes of thought 
of a people essentially grave and heroic, 
predisposed her to a kind of exaltation, 
which, in times of great trial, might rise 
to the heights of the religious-sublime, in 
which the impulse of self-devotion took a 
form essentially commanding. The very 
intensity of the repression under which 
her faculties had developed seemed, as 
it were, to produce a surplus of hidden 
strength, which came out in exigencies. 
Her reading, though restricted to a few 
volumes, had been of the kind that vital- 
ized and stimulated a poetic nature, and 
laid up in its chambers vigorous words 
and trenchant phrases, for the use of an 
excited fe ling so that eloquence came 
to her as a native gift. She realized, in 
short, in her higher hours, the last touch 
with which Milton finishes his portrait 
of an ideal woman :— 


“ Greatness of mind and 1 1ess their seat 





her loftiest, and create an awe 





1 guard angelic placed.” 
The next morning, Colonel Burr call- 
ed at the cottag Mary was spinning in 
the garret, and Madame de Frontignac 
1, when Mrs. Scudder 

brought this announcement. 
“ Mother,” said Mary, “I wish to see 
Mr. Burr alon 


will not co down.” 


was reeling yar 


Madame de Frontignae 





Mrs. Seudder looked surprised, but 
asked no quest ns. When she was gone 
down, Mary stood a moment reflecting; 
Madame de Frontignac looked eager and 
agitated. 


“ Remember and notice all he says, 
and just how he looks, Mary, so as to 
tell me; and be sure and say that I 
thank him for his kindness yesterday. 
We must own he appeared very well 
there; did he not?” 

“ Certainly,” said Mary ; “ but no map 
could have done less.” 

“ Ah! but, Mary, not every man could 
have done it as he did. Now don’t be too 
hard on him, Mary ;—I have said dread- 
ful things to him; I am afraid I have 
been too severe. After all, these distin- 
guished men are so tempted! we don’t 
know how much they are tempted ; and 
who can wonder that they are a little 
spoiled? So, my angel, you must be 
merciful.” 

“ Merciful!” said Mary, kissing the 
pale cheek, and feeling the cold little 
hands that trembled in hers. 

“So you will go down in your little 
spinning-toilette, mimi? I fancy you 
look as Joan of Are did, when she was 
keeping her sheep at Domremy. Go, 
and God bless thee !” 
Frontignac pushed her playfully for- 


and Madame de 


ward. 

Mary entered the room where Burr 
was seated, and wished him good-morn- 
ing, in a serious and placid manner, in 
which there was not the slightest trace of 
embarrassment or discomposure. 

“ Shall I have the pleasure of seeing 
your fair companion this morning ?” said 
3urr, after some moments of indifferent 
conversation. 

“ No, Sir; Madame de Frontignae de- 
sires me to excuse her to you.” 

“ Ts she ill?” said Burr, with a look of 
concern. 

“No, Mr. Burr, she prefers not to see 
you.” 

Burr gave a start of well-bred sur- 
prise, and Mary added, - 

“Madame de Frontignac has made 
me familiar with the history of your ac- 
quaintance with her; and you will there- 
fore understand what I mean, Mr. Burr, 
when I say, that, during the time of her 
stay with us, we should prefer not to re- 


ceive calls from you.” 
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“ Your language, Miss Scudder, has 
certainly the merit of explicitness.” 

“T intend it shall have, Sir,” said Ma- 
ry, tranquilly ; “ half the misery in the 
world comes of want of courage to speak 
and to hear the truth plainly and in a 
spirit of love.” 

“T am gratified that you add the last 
clause, Miss Scudder ; I might not other- 
wise recognize the gentle being whom I 
have always regarded as the imperson- 
ation of all that is softest in woman. I 
have not the honor of understanding in 
the least the reason of this apparently 
capricious sentence, but I bow to it in 
submission.” 

“ Mr. Burr,” said Mary, walking up to 
him, and looking him full in the eyes, 
with an energy that for the moment 
bore down his practised air of easy su- 
periority, “I wish to speak to you for a 
moment, as one immortal soul should to 


} 
108s- 


another, without any of those false g 
es and deceits which men call ceremony 
and good manners. You have done a 
very great injury to a lovely lady, whose 
weakness ought to have been sacred in 
your eyes. Precisely because you are 
what you are,—strong, keen, penetrat- 
ing, and able to control and govern all 
who come near you, — because you have 
the power to make yourself agreeable, 
interesting, fascinating, and to win es- 
teem and love,— just for that reason you 
ought to hold yourself the guardian of 
every woman, and treat her as you would 
wish any man to treat your own daughter. 
I leave it to your conscience, whether this 
is the manner in which you have treated 
Madame de Frontignac.” 

‘Upon my word, Miss Scudder,” be- 


gan Burr, “I cannot imagine what rep- 
g 


resentations our n utual friend may have 
been making. I assure you, our inter- 


course has been as irreproachable as the 


most scrupulous could desire.” 


Mr. 


have taken 


“ Trreproachable ! —scrupulous !- 
that 


the very life out of her. 


Burr,” you know you 

You men can 
have everything,— ambition, wealth, pow- 
er; a thousand ways are open to you: 


women have nothing but their heart; 
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and when that is gone, all is gone. Mr. 
Burr, you remember the rich man who 
had flocks and herds, but nothing would 
do for him but he must have the one 
little ewe-lamb which was all his poor 


You 


have stolen all the love she had to vive, 


neighbor had. Thou art the man ! 
—all that she had to make a happy home; 
and you can never give her anything in 
return, without endangering he1 purity 
and her soul,—and you knew you could 
not. I know you men think this is a light 
What will 


this woman’s life be ? one long struggle 


matter; but it is death to us. 


to forget; and when you have forgotten 
her, and are going on gay and happy,— 
when you have thrown her very name 
away as a faded flower, she will be pray- 
ing, hoping, fearing for you; though all 
Yes, 


Mr. Burr, if ever your popularity and 


men deny you, yet will not she. 


prosperity should leave you, and those 
who now flatter should despise and curse 
you, she will always be interceding with 
her own heart and with God for you, 
and making a thousand excuses where 
she cannot deny; and if you die, as I 
fear you have lived, unreconciled to the 
God of your fathers, it will be in her 
heart to offer up her very soul for you, 
and to pray that God will impute all 
your sins to her, and give you heaven. 
Oh, I know this, becaust I 


in my own heart!” and Mary 


have felt it 
threw her- 
self passionately down into a chair, and 
broke into an agony of un trolled sob- 
bing. 

Burr turned away, and stood looking 


window ; 


through the : 


} 
tears were dadrop- 


ping silently, unchecked by th cold, 


demon 


hard pride which was the evil 
of his life. 


It is due to our human 


believe that no man could have 


ever 


been so passionately and enduringly lov- 
I ) ah) 


ed and revered by both men and wom- 


en as he was, without a beautiful and 


lovable nature;—no man ever demon- 


strated more forcibly the truth, that it 
is not a man’s natural constitution, but 
he makes of it, 


the use which stamps 


him as good or vile. 
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don me, but I cannot help saying this: 





The diviner part of him was weeping, 
and the cold, proud demon was strug- 
gling to regain his lost ascendency. Ev- 


f the fair, inspired child who 


speaking to him seemed to 


shake his heart,—he felt as if he could 
have fallen on his knees to her; and yet 
that stoical habit which was the boast of 
his life, which was the sole wisdom he 
taught to his only and beautiful daugh- 
ter, was slowly stealing back round his 
and he pressed his lips together, 
resolved that no word should escape till 
he had fully mastered himself. 

In a few moments Mary rose with re- 
newed calmness and dignity, and, ap- 
proaching him, said, — 

“ Before I wish you good-morning, Mr. 
3urr, I must ask pardon for the liberty I 
have taken in speaking so very plainly.” 

“ There is no pardon needed, my dear 
child,” said Burr, turning and speaking 


and with a face expressive 


of a softened concern ; “ if you have told 
me harsh truths, it was with gentle inten- 
tions ;—I only hope that I may prove, at 
y the future, that I am not alto- 
gether so bad as you imagine. As to the 


name has been passed be- 


.no man can go beyond me in 


* her real nobleness ; I am sen- 


ittle I ean ever deserve the 


sentiment with which she honors me. 


mv future course, to obey 


any commands that you and she may 


1 ” 
r to iay upon me. 


“The only kindness you can now do 


Mary, “is to leave her. It 


that you should be merely 
t is impossible, without violat- 
I 


ynds, that you should be 


injury done is irreparable; 
im avoid adding another and 


magne 
kked thoughtful. 


say one thing more?” said 


Mary. the color rising in her cheeks. 
ked at her with that smile that 


ew out the confidence of every 


urr,” she said, “ you will par- 
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You have, I am told, wholly renounced 
the Christian faith of your fathers, and 
build your whole life on quite another 
foundation. I cannot help feeling that 
this is a great and terrible mistake. 
cannot help wishing that you would ex- 


amine and reconsider.” 


“ My dear child, I am extremely grate- 
ful to you for your remark, and appre- 
ciate fully the purity of the source from 
which it springs. Unfortunately, our in- 
tellectual beliefs are not subject to the 


control of our will. I have examined, 


and the examination has, I 


say, not had the effect you would desire.’ 
Mary looked at him wistfully ; 
smiled and bowed, —all himself again ; 


and stopping at the door, he said, with a 


proud humility, — 


“Do me the favor to present my de- 
voted regard to your friend ; believe me, 
that hereafter you shall have less reason 


to complain of me.” 


He bowed, and was gone. 


An eye-witness of the scene has relat- 
ed, that, when Burr resigned his seat as 
President of his country’s Senate, an ob- 
ject of peculiar political bitterness and 
obloquy, almost all who listened to him 
had made up their minds that he was 
an utterly faithless, unprincipled man ; 


and yet, such was his singular and pecu- 


well-address melted the whole assembly 


into tears, and his most embittered ad- 


versaries were charmed into 
tary enthusiasm of admiration. 
It must not be wondered 


fore, if our simple-hearted, loving Mary 
strangely found all her indignation against 
him gone, and herself little disposed to 


criticize the impassioned tenderness with 


which Madame de Frontigna 
garded him. 


We have one thing more 


cannot avoid saying, of two men so sin- 


gularly in juxtaposition as Aaron Burr 
and Dr. Hopkins. Both had a perfect 
logic of life, and guided themselves with 
an inflexible rigidity by it. Burr assum- 
ed individual pleasure to be the great 


liar personal power, that his short fare- 


Bi sin 


= 


ree ae 


: 
at ame 


object of human existence; Dr. Hop- 
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kins placed it in a life altogether beyond 
self. Burr rejected all sacrifice ; Hopkins 
considered sacrifice as the foundation of 
all existence. To live as far as possible 
without a disagreeable sensation was an 
object which Burr proposed to himself as 
the summum bonum, for which he drilled 
down and subjugated a nature of singular 
richness. Hopkins, on the other hand, 
smoothed the asperities of a temperament 
naturally violent and fiery by a rigid dis- 
cipline which guided it entirely above 
the plane of self-indulgence ; and, in the 
pursuance of their great end, the one 
watched against his better nature as the 
other did but 


fair, then, to take their lives as the prac- 


against his worse. It is 
tical workings of their respective ethical 


creeds. 


CHAPTER XXXIIL 


NEW ENGLAND IN FRENCH EYES. 


WE owe our readers a digression at 
this point, while we return for a few mo- 
ments to say a little more of the fortunes 
of Madame de 


waiting with impatience for the termina- 


Frontignac, whom we left 


tion of the conversation between Mary 
and Burr. 
said Madame 


de Frontignac, when Mary came out of 


6 Enfin. chere Syhill, 


the room, with her cheeks glowing and 
her eye flashing with a still unsubdued 


What did he 


for me ?” 


light, “te voili encore 
ask 
“ Yes,” said Mary, “ he asked for you.” 


“ What 


say, mimi 4 did he 
lid you tell him ?” 
I told him that you wished me to ex- 
cuse you.’ 
“How did he 
look surprised ?” 
“A good deal a 
Mary. 
* Allaons, mimi, tell me all you 
and all he said.” 
“ Oh,” said Mary, “I am the 


person in the 


then ?— did he 


look 


thought,” 


worst 


world; in fact, I eannot 
remember anything that I have said ; but 
I told him that he must leave you, and 
more.” 


never see you any 


“ Oh, mimi, never!” 
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Madame de Frontignac sat down on 
the side of the bed with su ha look of 
utter despair as went to Mary’s heart. 

“You know that it is best, Virginie; 
do you not?” 

“* Oh, yes, I know it: pourtant, 
Ah, 


said Mary. 


said Madame de 


’ , , 
cest dur comone ia mort well, 
what shall Virginie do now ? 

od You have your husban Sy 


“Je Y. 


Frontignac. 


lt aime pon t, 


‘ Yes, but he isa good and honorable 


‘man, and you should love him. 


“ Love is not in our power,” said Ma- 


dame de Frontignac. 

‘Not every kind of love,” said Mary, 
‘but some kinds. If you have a kind, in- 
dulgent friend who protects you and cares 
for you, you can be grateful to him, you 
can try to make him happy, and in time 
you may come to love him very much. 
He is a thousand times nobler man, if 
what you say is true, than the one who 
has injured you so.” 


“ Oh, Mary!” 


tignac, 


Ma lame de Fron- 


“there are some cases where we 


said 


find it too easy to lov our enemies.” 
“ More Mary; “I 
believe, that, if you go on patiently in 


y to God, 


than that,” said 


} 


the way of duty, and pray da 


He will at last take out 


this painful love, and giv 
and healthy 


one. i 


» 9 1 
feelings are very swe but 


they are not the have to 


only ones Wt 
live by;— we can find happiness in duty, 
in self-sacrifice, in calm, sincere, honest 
friendship. That is what you can feel 
for your husband.” 


‘ Your words cool me,” said Madame 


de Frontignac ; “thou art a sweet snow- 


maiden, and my heart is hot and tired. 


I like to feel thee in my arms ” she said, 
putting her arms around Mary and rest- 
ing her head upon her shoulder. “ Talk 
to me so every day, and read me good 


Book, 


ll grow still 


cool verses out of that beautiful 
and perhaps by-and-by I sha 
and quiet like you.” 

Thus Mary soothed her friend; but 
had to be 


done over, as long as Burr remained in 


every few days this soothing 
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Newport. When he was finally gone, 
she grew more calm. The simple, homely 
ways of the cottage, the healthful routine 
of daily domestic toils, into which she de- 
lighted to enter, brought refreshment to 
her spirit. That fine tact and exquisite 
social sympathy, which distinguish the 
French above other nations, caused her 
at once to enter into the spirit of the 
life in which she moved; so that she no 
longer shocked any one’s religious feel- 
ings by acts forbidden by the Puritan 
idea of Sunday, or failed in any of the 
exterior proprieties ot religious life. She 


also read an 


1 studied with avidity the 
English Bible, which came to her with 
the novelty of a wholly new book in a 
new language; nor was she without a 
certain artistic appreciation of the aus- 
tere precision and gravity of the relig- 
ious life by which she was surround- 
ed. 

‘Tt is sublime, but a little glaciale, like 
the Alps,” she sometimes said to Mary 
and Mrs. Marvyn, when s] i 


“but then,” she added, playfully, “ there 





“aking of it; 


are the flowers, es roses des Alpe S— 
and the air is very strengthening, and it 
is near to heaven, faut avouer.” 

We have shown how she appeared to 


the eve of New England life: it may not 


be uninteresting to give a letter to one 


of her friends, which showed how the 
same appeared to her. It was not a 
friend with whom she felt on such terms, 
that her intimacy with Burr would ap- 


pear at all in the correspondence. 


‘You behold me, my charming Ga- 
brielle, quite pastoral, recruiting from 
the dissipations of my Philadelphia life 
in a quiet cottage, with most worthy, ex- 
cellent people, whom I have learned to 
love very much. They are good and 
true, as pious as the saints themselves, al- 
though they do not belong to the Church, 
—a thing which I am sorry for; but then 
let us hope, that, if the world is wide, 
heaven is wider, and that all worthy 
people will find room at last. This is 
Virginie’s own little, pet, private heresy; 
and when I tell it to the Abbé, he only 


smiles; and so I think, somehow, that it 
is not so very bad as it might be. 

“ We have had a very gay life in Phil- 
adelphia, and now I am growing tired of 
the world, and think I shall retire to my 
cheese, like Lafontaine’s rat. 

“These people in the country here in 
America have a character quite their 
own, very different from the life of cities, 
where one sees, for the most part, only a 
continuation of the forms of good society 
which exist in the Old World. 

“In the country, these people seem 
simple, grave, severe, always industrious, 


rst, cold and reserved in their 


and, at f 
manners towards each other, but with 
great warmth of heart. They are all 
obedient to the word of their minister, 
who lives among them just like any oth- 
er man, and marries and has children. 

“ Everything in their worship is plain 
and austere; their churches are per- 
fectly desolate ; they have no chants, no 
pictures, no carvings,—only a most dis- 
consolate, bare-looking building, where 
they meet together, and sing one or two 
hymns, and the minister makes one or 
two prayers, all out of his own thoughts, 
and then gives them a long, long dis- 
course about things which I cannot un- 
derstand enough English to comprehend. 

“ There is a very beautiful, charming 
young girl here, the daughter of my 
hostess, who is as lovely and as saintly 
as St. Catharine, and has such a genius 
for religion, that, if she had been in our 
Church, she would certainly have been 
made a saint. 

“Her mother is a good, worthy ma- 
tron ; and the good priest lives in the 
family. I think he is a man of very sub- 
lime religion, as much above this world 
as a great mountain; but he has the true 
sense of liberty and fraternity ; for he has 
dared to oppose with all his might this 
detestable and cruel trade in poor ne- 
groes, which makes us, who are so proud 
of the example of America in asserting 
the rights of men, so ashamed for her in- 
consistencies. 

“ Well, now, there is a little romance 


getting up in the cottage; for the good 
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priest has fixed his eyes on the pretty 
saint, and discovered, what he must be 
blind not to see, that she is very lovely, 
—and so, as he can marry, he wants to 
make her his wife ; and her mamma, who 
adores him as if he were God, is quite 
set upon it. The sweet Marie, however, 
has had a lover of her own in her little 
heart, a beautiful young man, who went 
to sea, as heroes always do, to seek his 
fortune. And the cruel sea has drowned 
him ; and the poor little saint has wept 
and prayed, till she is so thin and sweet 
and mournful that it makes one’s heart 
ache to see her smile. In our Church, 
Gabrielle, she would have gone into a 
convent; but she makes a vocation of her 
daily life, and goes round the house so 
sweetly, doing all the little work that is 
to be done, as sacredly as the nuns pray 
at the altar. For you must know, here 
in New England, the people, for the 
most part, keep no servants, but perform 
all the household work themselves, with 
no end of spinning and sewing besides. 
It is the true Arcadia, where you find 
cultivated and refined people busying 
For 
are well-read and well-bred, 
And so 


my little Marie and I, we feed the hens 


themselves with the simplest toils. 
these people 


and truly ladies in all things. 


and chickens together, and we search for 
And they 


have taught me to spin at their great 


eggs in the hay in the barn. 


wheel, and at a little one too, which 
makes a noise like the humming of a 
bee. 

“ But where am 1? Oh, I was telling 


Well, so the good 


priest has proposed for my Marie, and 


about the romance. 


the dear little soul has accepted him as 
the nun accepts the veil; for she only 


And 


now they are going on, in their way, with 


loves him filially and religiously. 


preparations for the wedding. They had 
what they call ‘a quilting’ here the oth- 
er night, to prepare the bride’s quilt,— 
and all the friends in the neighborhood 
came ;—it was very amusing to see. 

“ The morals of this people are so aus- 
tere, that young men and girls are allow- 


ed the greatest freedom. They associate 
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and talk freely together, and the young 
men walk home alone with the girls af- 
t And 


ally, the young people, I am told, ar- 


‘r evening parties. most gener- 
range their marriages among themselves 
before the consent of the parents is ask- 
ed. This is very strange to us. I must 
not weary you, however, with the details. 
I watch my little romance daily, and will 
let you hear further as it progresses. 

“With a thousand kisses, I am, ever, 
your loving 


“ VIRGINIE.” 
CHAPTER XXXIV. 


CONSULTATIONS AND CONFIDENCES. 


the 


tions were going on at the cottage with 


MEANWHILE, wedding-prepara- 
that consistent vigor with which Yankee 
people always drive matters when they 
know precisely what they are about. 
The wedding-day was definitely fixed 
for the first of August; 


two weeks between had its particular 
I 


and each of the 


significance and value precisely marked 
out and arranged in Mrs. Katy Scudder’s 
comprehensive and systematic schemes. 
It was settled that the newly wedded 
pair were, for a while at least, to reside 
at the cottage. It might have been im- 
agined, therefore, that no creat external 
but it is 


he 


amount of advising, consulting, and run- 


changes were in contemplation ; 


astonishing, the amount of discussion, 


ning to and fro, which can be made to 


result out of an apparently slight change 





in the relative position of two people in 
the same house. 


Dr. H. really opened his eyes with 


calm amazement. Good, modest soul! 
he had never imagined himself the hero 
of so much preparation. From morn- 
ing to night, he heard his name con- 


stantly occurring in busy consultations 
that seemed to | 
Miss Prissy and Mrs. Deacon 
and Mrs. Scudder and Mrs 


quietly wondered what they could have 


e going on between 
Twitchel 


Jones, and 


so much more than usual to say about 


him. For a while it seemed to him 


that the whole house was about to be 
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torn to pieces. He was even requested 
to step out « his study, one day, into 
which immediately entered, in his ab- 


sence, two of the most vigorous women of 


the parish, who pro eeded to uttermost 
measures,—first pitching everything in- 


that the Doctor, who returned 


to pie, S¢ 


disconsolately to look for a book, at one: 


gave up himself and his system of di- 


vinity as entirely lost, until assured by 
one of the ladies, in a condescending 
manner, that he knew nothing about the 
matter, and that, if he would return after 
half a day, h ould find tverything 
right again 2 declaration in which he 


tried to have unlimited faith, and whicl 





made him feel the advantage of a mind 
accustomed i j 


And it is to be remarke 


vin 


¢ in mysteries. 
} 
l, 


turn he actu y found his tabl in most 


perfect order, with not a single one of his 








papers missing; in fact, to his ignorant 
eye the room looked exa tly as it did 
before ; and when Miss Pri ye ] mpuer tly 
demonstrated to m, that every inch of 
that paint had n scrubbed, and the 
windows taken out, and washed inside 
and out, and I I through three waters, 
and that the curtains had been taken 
down, and w 1, and put through a 
blue water, and starched, and ironed, 
and put up again, —he only innocently 
wondered, in norance, what theré 
was in a man’s being married that mad 
all these ceremonies necessary. But th 
Doctor was a W man, and in cas of 
diffic ulty ke pt his 1 1 to himself; 
therefore he only informed thes 

getic practi s that he was extren 
ly oblige d to t m, acc¢ pun it | y sun- 
ple faith, in example which we re 


ommend to all 
cumstances. 
The house tl oughout was subj cted 
to similar renovation. Everything in 
every chest or box was vigorously pull- 
ed out and hune out on lines in the 
clothes-yard to air; for when once the 
spirit of enterprise has fairly possessed a 
group of women, it assumes the form of 
a “prophetic fury,” and carries them 
beyond themselves. Let not any igno- 


VOL. IV. 35 





rant mortal of the masculine vend r, at 


such hours, rashly dare to question the 


promptings of the genius that inspires 
them. Spite of all the treatises that 


have lately appeared, to demonstrate 
that there are no particular inherent di- 
versities between men and women, we 
hold to the opinion that one thorough 


season of house-cleaning is sufficient to 


+] 4 ] 
prove the existence of awful and mys- 
terious difference between the s« xes, and 


of subtile and reserved forces in the fe- 


n only veil their fa 





reverence, as our 


In fact, his whol deportment on t 


occasion was characterized by humili 





a on . 
so edifying as really to touch the heart 


of the whole synod of matrons; and Miss 
Prissy rewarded him by declaring im- 
pressively her opinion, that he was 
worthy to have a voice in the choosing 


of the wedding-dress; and she actually 





swooped him up, just in a very critical 
part of a distinction between natural and 
moral ability, and conveyed him bodily, 
as fairy sprites knew | to convey tl 
most ponderous of m als o the best 

vhere three pecime! of brocade 
lay spread out upon a table for inspec- 
tion 


Mary stood by the side of the table, 
her pretty head bent reflectively down- 


ward, her cheek just resting upon the 


tip o ne of her fingers, as she stood 
looking thoughtfully igh the bro- 
cades at something deeper that seemed 


to lie under them; and when the Doc- 


vive judgment on 





the arti observed by the 
matrons that his large blue eyes were 


resting upon Mary, with an expression 


that almost rified his face; and it 





was not until his elbow was repeatedly 
shaken by Miss Pri 


sudden start, and fixed his attention, as 





y; that he gave a 


was requested, upon the silks. It had 
been one of Miss Prissy’s favorite theo- 
ries, that “that dear blessed man had 
taste enough, if he would only give his 


mind to things”; and, in fact, the Doctor 















































rather verified the remark on the present 
occasion. for he looked very conscien- 
tiously and soberly at the silks, and even 
handled them cautiously and respectfully 
with his fingers, and listened with grave 
attention to all that Miss Prissy told him 
of their price and properties, and then 
laid his finger down on one whose snow- 
white embellished 


pattern representing lilies of the 


ground was with a 
valley 
on a background of green leaves. “ Thi 
is the one,” he said, with an air of decis- 
ion ; and then he looked at Mary, and 


ap- 


smiled, and a murmur of universal 
probati m broke out. 


Madame de 


Frontignac, who had been watching this 





scene with bright, amused eyes,— while 


a chorus of loud acclamations, in which 


Miss Prissy’s voice took the lead, con- 
veyed to the innocent-minded Doctor 


the idea, that in some mvsterious way he 


had distinguished himsel 


s of 


in the eve 


his feminine friends; whereat he retired 


to his study slichtly m irvelling, but on 


the whole well pleased, as men generally 


are when they do better than they ex- 
pect; and Miss Prissy, turning out all 


apartment, 
Apa i 


profaner persons from the 
held a solemn consultation, t 


Mary, Mrs. 


Frontignac 


whi h only 
Seudder, and Madame de 
were admitted. For it is to 


be observ: | that the latter had risen d 


ly and hourly in Miss Prissy’s esteem, 
inee her entrance into the cottage : and 
he declared, that, if she only would 


vive her a few hints, she didn’t believe 


but that she could make that dress look 
just like a Paris one: and rather inti- 
mated that in such a case she micht al- 
most be rea ly to resign all mortal ambi- 


tions. 
The afternoon of this 
} 


cool hour when the clock tic 


erything is so clean and put away that 


there seems to be nothing to do in the 
house, Mary sat quietly down in he r 
had 


errands. 


room to hem a ruffle. Everybody 
gone out of the house on various 
The Doctor, with implicit faith, had sur- 
Mrs. Scudder 


rendered himself to and 
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Miss Prissy, to be conveyed up to New- 
port, and attend to various appointments 
in relation to his outer man, which he 
was informed would be indispensable in 


Madame de 
ne to spend the 


the forthe oming solemnities 
Frontignac had also g 
day with some of her Newport friends. 
And 
placid and orderly stillness which 
ed through the house, sat ] 


} 
i 


Mary, quite well pleased with the 
reign- 
leasantly mur- 
muring a little tune to her sewing, when 
suddenly the trip of a very brisk foot was 


the Miss Cerin- 


Ann Twitchel mad r appearance 


heard in kitchen, and 


thy 
at the door, her healthy glowing chee! 


wearing a still brichter color from the 
exercise of a three-mile walk in a July 
day 

“ Why, -Cerinthy,” id Mary, “ how 
lad I am to on ul” 





ntl y; “T have been 


meaning to come dow ill this week, but 
there’s so much to do haying-time, 
but to-day I told 1 I must come 
I brought these down,” she said, ur 
folding a dozen sno ya isk napkins 
[ spun myself | was thinking of 
you most all the while I n them, so 
| ‘ they iren’t « » wicked as 


it Cerinthy 





Ann n ng a h stock of 
imal writs and er { ss of phys- 
| wr, had very small livities to- 

e unseen and sp il, but still 
lways indulged a sect resentment at 
eing classed as a sini 1ibove many 

vho, as church-members, madi 
such professions, and vw . as she re- 


marked, “not a bit | than sh 


was.” She had always, vever, cher- 

1 an unbounded ven n for Ma- 
! und had made her nfidante of 
most of her important s rets. It s n 
became very evident that sl had come 


with one on her mind nm 


“ Don’t 


the lot?” 


you want to cor and sit out 


she said, after sitting awhile, 





the air 


say and 


ling her bonnet-strings with 


who has something to 


one 
doesn’t know exactly how to begin up- 


on it 








iber, 
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reign- 
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I 
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rinthy 
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he re 
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the air 
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Mary cheerfully gathered up her thread, 
scissors, and ruffling, and the two step- 
ped over the window-sill, and soon found 
themselves seated cozily under the boughs 
of a large apple-tree, whose descending 
branches, meeting the tops of the high 
erass all around, formed a seclusion as 
perfect as heart could desire. 

They sat down, pushing away a place 
in the grass; and Cerinthy Ann took off 


her bonnet, and threw it among the clo- 
ver, exhibiting to view her black hair, 
lways trimly arranged in shining braids, 
except where some glossy curls fell over 
the rich high color of her cheeks. 





thing appeared to discompost 


i 
afternoon There were those evident 
signs of a consultation impending, which, 
to an experienced eye, are as unmistak 
ible as the coming up of a shower in 


summer. 


Cerinthy began by passionately de- 





molishin 1 heads of clover, re- 
marking, as she did so, that she “ didn’t 
ee, for her part how Mary could keep 
so calm \ 1 1 nes were coming so 


near.” And as Mary answered to this 


ile, she broke out 





‘I don’t see, for my part, how a young 





girl cou marry a minister, anyhow ; 
but the I l ik 2 i are j ist cut out for 
it. B t what would iny body say, if J 
hould do such a thing?” 

I don’t know,” said Mary, inno- 
cent] 


Say it m vdded, « ring 
ther " many girls who could 
make a bett minister’s wife than I 


could, if I had a mind to try.” 
That I am sure of,” said Mary, 


hou ht so,” said Ce rinthy, giving 


‘I guess you ar the only one that 
ever t 
an impatient t There’s father and 


mother all the while mourning over me; 


and yet I don’t see but what I do pretty 
much all that is done in the house, and 
they say I am a great comfort in a tem- 


poral point of view. But, oh, the groan- 


ings and the sighings that there are over 
me! I don’t think it is pleasant to know 
that your best friends are thinking such 
awful things about you, when you are 
working your fingers off to help them. It 
is kind o’ discouraging, but I don’t know 
what to do about it”;— and for a few 
moments Cerinthy sat demolishing but- 
tercups, and throwing them up in the 
air till her shiny black head was covered 
with golden flakes, while her cheeks grew 


1 
th 


redder with something that she was going 

to say next. 

Well, you know, he won’t take ‘ No’ for 

an answer. What shall I do? 
‘Suppose, then, you try ‘ Yes,’” said 


i 
Mary, rather archl 
6 ( 


Mary, there is that creature. 


” 


y. 
Mary Scudder, you 
know better than that, now. I look like 
it, don’t 1?” 

“Why, yes,” said Mary, 


Cerintl y; delib 


Yh, pshaw 


looking at 











; “on the whole, 
I think you do.” 

“Well! one thing I must say,” said 
Cerinthy,—“ I can’t see what he finds in 
me. I think he is a thousand times too 
good for me. Why, you have no idea, 
Mary, how I have plagued him. I be- 
leve that man really is a Christian,” 
she added, while something like a peni- 
tent tear actually glist 1 ir 
saucy, black eyes. “ Besides,” she added, 
“T have told him everything I could 
think of to discour him. I told him 


that I had a bs 


those sharp, 


1d temper, 





promisé 
that I ever should; and after all, that 
creature keeps right on, and I don’t 
know what to tell him.” 

“ Well,” said Mar 


think you really love him?” 





mildly, “do you 





‘Love him ?” said Cerinthy, giving a 
great flounce, “to be sure I don’t! Catch 


I told him last 


idn’t do a bit of 


. ' 
me loviny any man 


night I didn’t; but it d 
good. I used to 
bashful, but I declare I have altered my 
mind; he will talk and talk till I don’t 
know what to do. I tell you, Mary, he 


ink that man was 





talks beautifully, too, sometimes.” 


Here Cerinthy turned quickly away, 
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and began reaching passionately after 
clover-heads. After a few moments, she 
resumed :— 

“The fact is, Mary, that man needs 
somebody to take care of him; for he 
never thinks of himself. They say he 
has got the consumption; but he hasn’t, 
It is 


himself, — preaching, 


any more than I have. just the 


neck cts 


way he 


talking, and visiting; nobody to take 


care of him, and see to his clothes, and 
nurse him up when he gets a little hoarse 
Well, I suppose if I am 
unregenerate, I do know how to keep 
and if I should keep 
such a man’s soul in his body, I should 


world; be- 


live, of 


and run down. 
things in order; 


be doing some good in the 


cause, if ministers don’t 


course 
they can’t convert anybody. Just think 
of his saying that I could be a comfort 
to him! I told him that it was perfectly 
ridiculous. ‘ And besides,’ says I, *‘ what 


I thought 


I had really talked him out of the no- 


will everybody think ?’ that 
there he 
in again this morning, and told me he 
had derived great encouragement from 


I had said. Well, the 


really is lonesome,— his 


tion of it last night; but was 


what 


poor 
mother 
I asked him 
and take Miss Olla- 


man 
’, dead, 


and he hasn’t any sisters. 





why he didn’t co 


dine Slocum: everybody says she would 


make a first-rate minister’s wife.” 
“ Well, and what did he 
said Mary. 
“ Well, something re ally silly, 
my looks,” said Cerinthy, looking down. 


Mary looked up, 


shining black 


say to that ?” 
- about 
1d the 


and remark 





hair, the long dark lashes 


lying down over the glowing cheek, 


dimples were nestling, 


where two arch 
and said, quietly,— 

in Probably 
thy ; I advise 
tirely to his judgment.” 

“You don’t, really, Mary!” said the 
“Don’t you think it 
would injure him, if I should ?” 

“T think not, materially,” said Mary. 

“Well,” said Cerinthy, rising, “ the 


he is a man of taste, Cerin- 


you to leave the matter en- 


damsel, looking up. 


men will be coming home from the mow- 
ing, before I get home, and want their 
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supper. Mother has got one of her head- 
aches on this afternoon, so I can’t stop 


I 
There 


isn’t a soul in the 
house knows where anything is, when I 


any longer. 
am gone. If I should ever take it into 
my head to go off, I don’t know what 


would become of father and mother. I 


was telling mother, the other day, that I 
thought unregenerate folks were of some 





use in this world, any way.” 
“Does your mother know anything 
said Mary. 


“ Oh, as to mother, I believe she has 


about it?” 
been hoping and praying about it these 
She thinks 


is the only way 


months. that I am 


such a desperate case, it 


I am to be brought in, as she calls it. 


That’s what set me against him at first; 





the fact is, if girls will let a man 
with them, he always contrives to 
kind of 


> ' 
But, mercy on us! 


argue 
get the best of it. I am 
voked about it, too. 
he is so meek, there 


provoked at him. 


pro- 


is no use of getting 
Well, I 
1ome and think about it. 
As she 


| Her long lashes were wet with 


cuess I will 


turned to go, she looked really 


a twinkling moisture, like meadow-grass 


a shower; and there was a soften- 


ed. childlike expression stealing over the 
careless gayety of her face. 
Mary put her arms round her with 


a gentle caressing movement, which the 
other returned with a hearty embrace. 
They stood locked in each other’s arms, 

the glowing, vigorous, strong-hearted 
girl, with that pale, spiritual face resting 
on her breast, as when the morning, 
songful and radiant, clasps the pale sil- 
ver moon to he r glowing bosom. 

‘ Look 


thy; “your 


Cerin- 
You 
It’s pleasant 


here now, Mary,” said 


folks 


may as well walk with me. 


are all 


cone 
gone. 


now.” 
“Yes, I will,” said Mary; 


minute, till I get my bonnet.” 


“wait a 


In a few moments the two girls were 
walking together in one of those little 
pasture foot-tracks which run so cozily 
among huckleberry and juniper bushes, 
while Cerinthy eagerly pursued the sub- 


ject she could not leave thinking of. 
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Their path now wound over high ground 
that overlooked the distant sea, now 
lost itself in little copses of cedar and 
pitch-pine, and now there came on the 
air the pleasant breath of new hay, 
which mowers were harvesting in ad- 
joining meadows. 

They walked on and on, as girls will; 
because, when a young lady has once 
fairly launched into the enterprise of 
telling another all that he said, and just 
how he looked, for the last three months, 
walks are apt to be indefinitely extend- 
ed. 

Mary was, besides, one of the most 


seductive little confidantes in the world. 


She was so pure from selfishness, so heart- 
ily and innocently interested in what an- 
other was telling her, that people in talk- 
ing with her found the subject constantly 
increasing in interest,—although, if they 
really had been called upon afterwards 
to state the exact portion in words which 
she added to the conversation, they 
would have been surprised to find it so 
small. 

In fact, before Cerinthy Ann had quite 
finished her confessions, they were more 
than a mile from the cottage, and Mary 
began to think of returning, saying that 
her mother would wonder where she was, 
when she came home. 


[ To be continued. ] 


LION LLEWELLYN. 


SrnGInG, shining, beautiful May 


Lureth me, draweth me, all the day. 


Once, when the season wooed me so, 


Lion Llewellyn, thou lovedst to go, 


Pacing before or close beside, 


Reticent, quaint, and dignified, 


Roaming with me, wandering wide ; 


And if ever thy feet inclined, 


Weary with roving, to lag behind, 


When were my arms to aid thee slow ? 


“ Maver will cahwy her darlin’! So!” 


Not to the pines, my warrior gray, 


Gray and stately and scarred as they, — 
Not to the hill, or the valley glen, 


Shall we wander together again. 


Nevermore, in the dead of night, 

Shall I waken in cold affright, — 
Waken at sounds I know too well, 
Growl defiant, and horrid yell, 

Sounds that bristle the hair, and tell 
Strife is raging, and blood is shed, 
Blood and — fur, in the conflict dread. 
Nevermore, from my bed, shall I 


Unto the chamber-window fly, 
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There, by the wintry moon, to spy 
Thee on the well-sweep mounted high, — 
Mounting still, from the crafty foe 
Creeping and crawling up below ; 

And, when thou canst no farther go, 

See thee crouch for the fearful leap 

Off the top of the old well-sweep, 

Then, with a swift and dizzy sweep, 
Plunge in the crusty snow knee-deep. 
Nor, for a lameness gotten so, 

Shall I nurse thee again, —ah, no! 






Nevermore, from my willing hand 
at Winning the all I can command, 
Shall be heard the pathetic tone, 
(Solvent sufficient for heart of stone, 


~~ 


Making thy simple wishes known ; 

Nor shall the vibrating long-drawn “ Mr—r” 
Of thy tranquil thunderous purr 

Breathe again, to my ear attent, 


Bliss o’erflowing and deep content. 






As I fondly muse on thee, 
I recall the spreading tree 

Of thy goodly pe digree, 

Which, of shapely branch or bough, 
Hath no fairer growth than thou ; 
And my glance caressing now 
Sweeps Alas, and Och-Oh-Ow, 
Chryssa, Christopher, What-Not, 
Zabdas, Bunch, Longinus, Dot, 
Tom, Zenobia, Nonesuch, 

Turvy, Topsy, Inasmuch, 

Zillah, Zillah Number Two, 
Fremont, Dayton, Tittattoo, 
Hiawatha, And, and If, 
Minnehaha, But, and Tiff, 

Kitty Clover, Kitty Gray, 

Flossy, Frolic, Fayaway, 

Quip, and Quirk, and Dearest Mae, 
Nippenicket, Dido, Puck, 
Minnesinger, Friar Tuck, 
Periwinkle, Winkie Less, 

Quiz, Albeit, Bonnie, Bess, 
Midget, Budget, Mayaret, 


Jocko, Sancho, Hans, Coquette, 
Daisy Du Da, Ditto, Pet, 
Pancks, and Peepy, Tilly, Tam, 
Tattycoram, Zoe, Clam, 

Little Dorrit, Uncle Sam, 
Tomtit, Pug, Penelope, 

Ike, Ulysses, Rosalie, 
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Punch, and Judy, Ferny Fan, 
Cowslip, Hecate, Caliban, 
Filibuster, Jonathan, 





Name them all who may, who can ; 

For the half has not been told 

Of the branches I behold 

On the honored parent-stem, ' 
And the later growth from them. 


Lion Llewellyn, faithful friend, j 


* 

grave and gentle to the end, 

i. S zs Mf 
Would that I once more might hail, 
Like a banner on the gale, 
Waving slow, thy jet-ringed tail ! P 
And thy furry coat of mail, “4 
Like the striped and spotted skin 


Of thy savage leopard kin, 
Would I might again caress 
With the old-time tenderness ! 


Why do I talk of what may not be ? 

For the pillow of him I fain would see 

Was changed long since from my motherly knee 
To the garden, under the willow-tree, 
Weeping-willow and flowering moss. 

Over it riseth nor pile nor cross ; 

We. who only have felt his loss, 

Needing no sculptured stone to tell 

How he battled, and how he fell, 


Or where sleepeth who sleeps so well. 


What is the destiny of his race ? 
Is there, I wonder, no other place 
Whence they come or whither they £0 8 
Earth-existence the all they know ? is 
Does the living intelligence 

Die in them with the dying sense ? 
Or, from the body passing hence, 
Does it find in another sphere 


Being in higher form than here ? 


For summers twain, the willow kept 


Its watch where low the warrior slept, i 
But, on the third, a blight had crept ‘* 
Upon the vigor of its frame ; a 
Nor knew we how or whence it came. 
Whisper it low and fearfully, q 
The tale of ghostly mystery ; ie 
For toothless crones and graybeards said ) 
That from the presence of the dead i 


An influence around was shed, 
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Like warlock’s foul, unholy spell, 

Of malisons and curses fell, 

Which steeped that soil with venom dank, 
Of which the fated willow drank. 


Whether it were or were not so, 

At least so much as this we know, 

That on the willow fell decay ; 

And though, when all things else grew gay, 
It feebly strove to look as they, 

Yet was its summer crown of pride 

Worn lightly, and soon cast aside, 

And when Spring found it, it had died. 


A mound, and a stump with moss o’ergrown, 
Now mark the place of his rest alone. 


I see that the soft west-wind to-day 

From the cherry-trees beareth their blooms away, 
And wherever its fitful currents flow, 

Rising or falling, swift or slow, 

The tender petals like white wings go, 

Floating, eddying, wavering low, 

Wheeling and sinking in showers of snow ; 

And under their light and flickering fall, 

The mound, and the flowering moss, and all, 
Grow blanched and white as a billow’s crest. 


Thou that often these arms have pressed, 
Nestled warm to thy mistress’s breast,— 
Thou that takest thy colder rest, 

Now, in the breathless and pulseless ground, 
Close, but untenderly, folded round,— 
Ever, by thy drifted mound, 

Sleep, the Mystery, be found 

Most mysterious, most profound ! 

And through her enchanted air, 

Lighter than petals fair, 

srooding Peace sink downward there ; 
And the blasted willow make 

Haunt perpetual, for thy sake! 
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TOM PAINE’S FIR 





“Tt were wise, nay, just, 
To strike with men a balance: 


f not forget, their evil for their 


In the year 1774, David Williams, a 
gentleman with deistical theories and sci- 
entific tastes, lived at Chelsea, near Lon- 
don. It was the same Williams whose 
tract on Political Liberty, published eight 
years afterward, and translated by Bris- 
sot, earned for him the dignity of citoyen 
Francais, when that new order was cre- 
ated by the Revolution. At the time we 
speak of, Mr. Williams kept a school for 
boys. Dr. Franklin, who knew him well, 
often visited him. On one of these occa- 
sions, it is said that Williams introduced 
to the American agent a bright-eyed man 
approay hing to middle age, named Thom- 
as Paine, who had been usher in a school 
and was desirous of trying his fortune in 
the New World After a short conver- 
sation, Franklin was so much pleased 
with the intelligence of this man, that 
he gave him full advice with regard to 
his voyage and to his movements after 
reaching his destination, and wrote in his 


behalf a letter to his son-in-law, Bache, 








introducing him as an “ ingenious, wor- 


thy young m un,” very capable of filling 
the post of “clerk, or assistant tutor in 
a school, or assistant surveyor.” 
The “young man” was thirty-seven 
iladel- 
, 


begin the 


years of age when he landed in P! 





phia in the autumn of 1774, to 
real business of his life. He had been 
a staymaker, a sailor, an exciseman, a 
teacher, a shopkeeper, and an author, to 
say nothing of his twofold matrimonial 
experience. Such a long and various 
course of schooling had fitted him to be- 
come an American citizen. 

His father was a staymaker, a Quaker, 
and poor. The son was sent to a free 
— 





school, 1¢ was taught reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic,— enough learning to 


be given to any man at the public ex- 


pense. With these three keys, if he is 


made of the right material, he can open 


T APPEARANCE IN AMERICA. 





i's sake.” — Saul, A Drama 


the world. At thirteen, he worked at his 
father’s trade ; at sixteen, he ran away 
and shipped on board the privateer “ ‘Ter- 
rible,” Captain Death: the names of both 
craft and captain suggest the black flag 
and cross-bones. Before the vessel sail- 
ed, his father interfered and brought him 
ashore. Luckily for him; for, on her next 
cruise, the “ Terrible” was taken into St. 
Malo, a prize to the “ Vengeance,” after 
one of the most desperate sea-fights on 
record. Her captain was killed; out of a 
crew of two hundred men, only twenty- 
six were found alive, most of them badly 
wounded. Visions of sea-life again lured 
Paine away from the shop-board. He 
shipped in another privateer, and this 
time actually served out the cruise. In 
1759, we find him living at Sandwich, a 
staymaker and a married man. In 1761, 
he was a widower and an officer of the 
excise. From this position he was dis- 
missed, for some reason which escaped 
both Cobbett and Cheetham, and eleven 
months afterward was reinstated on his 
own petition. In the interval, he found 
employment in London as usher in a 
school, at twenty-five pounds a year. His 
leisure moments he devoted to lectures 
on Natural Science. In 1768, he took a 
second wife at Lewes, the daughter of a 
tobacconist; and the father dying soon 
after, Paine kept the shop. Here he 
wrote for his brother-excisemen a peti- 
tion to government for an increase of sal- 
ary. Four thousand copies were pub- 
lished by subscription. This piece intro- 
duced him to Goldsmith, and a letter from 
the author to the famous Doctor still ex- 
ists, requesting “the honor of his com- 
pany at the tavern for an hour or two, 
to partake of a bottle of wine.” 

The year 1774 was an eventful one for 
Paine. He failed in the shop, was sepa- 


rated from his wife, and dismissed from 
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his office as exciseman. After petition- 
ing in vain to be reinstated, he deter- 
mined to emigrate. 

His first 
school for girls in Philadelphia; but Bache 


scheme was, to establish a 
procured him an engagement as assistant 
editor of the “ Pennsylvania Magazine,” 
at fifty pounds a year. Paine’s contribu- 
tions were much applauded, and soon at- 
His “ Reflections on 
the Life and Death of Lord Clive” 
considered admirable, but do not suit our 
A song on the Death of 


tracted subscribers. 


were 


present taste. 
General Wolfe, still occasionally reprint- 
ed, does not rise above a low level of me- 
diocrity. But here is a paragraph on the 
Mineral Riches of the Earth, which, many 
years later, found favor in the eyes of the 
surly Cheetham, and may still be read 
with some interest: 





“Though Nature is ga 


ous abroad, she is 





at home; return 





with all th 


Suspicion Of a miser, and all 


reluctance of an anti 





replenish her charms. Bred up in ante 


vian notions, she has not yet 


acquired 
European taste of receivin 


dressing-room: she 


y visitants in her 
locks and bolts up her 
private recesses with extraordinary care, as 


her hoards, 
but to conceal her age, and hide the remains 


if not only resolved to preserve 
of a face that was young and lovely in the 
days of Adam. He that would view Nature 
in her undress, and partake of her internal 
ceed 


of a robber, if not a ravisher. 





treasures, must pr with the resol 


She 
invitation to follow her to the cave 


external earth makes no proclam¢ 








interior stores, but leaves to chances 





try the discovery of the whole. 





as Nature can annually recreate, she is noble 
and profuse, and entertains the whole world 
with the interest of her fortune, but watches 





over the capital with the care of a miser. 


Her gold an 


in caves of 





> concealed in the earth, 


hoards of 


1 
jewels li 





utter darkness; and 


h, heaps upon heaps, mould in the chests, 


like the riches of a necromancer’s cell.’ 


An essay against African Slavery, writ- 
ten for Bradford’s paper, introduced Paine 
to the notice of several distinguished men, 
—among others, to that of Dr. Rush. 
Many years afterward, in a letter to 
Cheetham, the Doctor described his first 
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L 


In this communi- 
that he 
the famous pamphlet and the no less fa- 
But 


, the venerable Doctor was an old 


iew with Paine. 


inter 


cation, he insinuates suggested 


mous signature, “ Common Sense.” 


in 1809 

oa ee Lo. 8 
man; and even in earlier days, his keen 
appreciation of “ Ille ego qui quondam” 


and “Quorum 





pars mag 
choicest passages in Virgil, was good-na- 
iredly noticed by his contemporaries.* 
work 1S 


Paine’s own account of the 


probably the true one:— 











In October, 1775, Dr. Fr proposed 
r me such materials as were } 
s " completi: g¢ a hist of the 
T é ee! d rous t 
hav t the r s} 
I had thine £ “ Common 
Sans the fi nart 
t ou historv w to « v yea 
lI system. I expe to irprise 
} a inetion on that sublect much 
1er t thot t 
rhe times were more suggestive than 
) 11 
doctors, even when Franklin was one 


When 


found the dispute with En: 


of them. Paine came to Amer- 


a, he 


the all-absorbing topic. 


land 
The atmosphere 
s heavy with the approaching storm 
The Fir 


autumn ol 








t Congress was in session in the 
that year. On the 17th of 
September, John Adams felt certain that 


1e other Colonies would si 


pport Massa- 
chusetts. The Second Congress 


During the 


met in 





and 
spring the quarrel had grown rapidly 


Concord had 


national watchwords; the army 


winter 





Lexington and become 





was as- 


sembled about Boston; Washington was 


chosen commander-in-chief. Then came 


Bunker’s Hill, the si 


attack upon Quebec. There 


of Boston, the 





was open 


war between Great Britain and her Col- 





onies. The Americans had drawn the 


sword, but were unwilling to raise the 
f 


lag 

From the beginning of the troubles the 
Colonists had been consistent in their acts. 
Public meetings, protests, burnings in ef- 


fizy, tea-riots, militia levies, congresses, 





‘limenole”’ in The Portfolio, 1803. 














and 
idly 
come 
iS as- 
1 was 
came 
, the 
open 
> Col- 
n the 


e the 


es the 
r acts. 
in ef- 
resses, 


1803. 
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skirmishes, war, followed each other in 
regular and logical succession ;— but the- 
oretically they did not make out so clear 
» case. They had fine-drawn distinc- 
tions, not easy to appreciate at this day, 
between taxes levied for the purpose of 
raising revenue and duties imposed for 
the regulation of trade. Parliament 


could 


ay a duty on tobacco in a sea- 
port, but might not make the weed ex- 
cisable on a plantation,—could break 
down a loom in any part of British Amer- 
ica, could shut out all intercourse with 
foreign nations by the Navigation Act, 
but ha 1 not the legal right to make the 
Colonial merchant write his contracts or 


bills on stamped paper. As to 


draw his 
inde pe ndence, very few desired it. “In- 
dependence,” it was the fashion to say, 
“would be ruin and loss of liberty for- 
ever.” The Colonists insisted that they 
were the most loyal « f subjects; but they 


had men and muskets ready, and were 
determined to resist the obnoxious acts 
of Parliamer 


These argumen 


t with both, if necessary. 


s of our ancestors led 


them to an excellent conclusion, and so 
far are entitled to our respect ; but logi- 
cally we are afraid that King George had 
the best of it. 

Before m iny months had passed, lag- 


left so far in the rear by 


ging the ory was \ 
the rapid course of events, that the Col- 
onists felt it nece ssary to move up a new 
set of principles to the van, if they wish- 
ed to present a fair front to the enemy. 
They had raised an 


field. Unless they declared themselves 





army, and taken the 


a nation, they were confessedly rebels. 
And yet almost all hesitated. There 
was a deep-seated prejudice in favor of 
the Eng 





h government, and a strong 


personal likir ¢ for the people. Even 


when it was known that the second peti- 
tion to the King — Dickinson’s “ measure 
of imbecility "— was disregarded, as it de- 
served to be, and that the Hessians were 
coming, and all reasonable men admit- 
ted that there was no hope for reconcilia- 
tion, they still refused to abandon the 
pleasing delusion, and talked over the 


old plans for redress of grievances, and 


a constitutional union with the mother 
country. With little or no belief in the 
possibility of either, they stood shivering 
on the banks of the Rubicon, that myth- 
ical river of irretrievable self-committal, 
hesitating to enter its turbid waters. A 
few of the bolder “ shepherds of the peo- 
ple ” tried to urge them onward; but no 
one was bold enough to dash in first and 
lead them through. Paine seized the op- 
portunity He had a mind whose eye 
always saw a subject, when it could per- 
ceive it at all, in its naked truth, stripped 
of the non-material accessories which dis- 
urb the vision of common men He saw 
that reconciliation was impossible, mere 
rebellion folly ; and that, to succeed in the 
struggle, it was necessary to fight Great 
sritain as an equal,—nation against na- 
tion. This course he recommended in 
“ Common Sense,” published in January, 
1776. 

Paine told the Colonists in this pam- 
phlet that the connection with the moth- 
er country was of no use to them, and 
was rapidly becoming an impossibility. 
“It is not in the power of England to do 
this continent justice. The business of 
it is too weighty and too intricate to be 
managed with any tolerable degree of 
convenience by a power so distant. To 
be always run ing three or four thou- 
sand miles with a tale or a petition, wait- 
ing Sour or five months Sor an answ 


rhich, when oblaine d, re quire S jive or siz 


more to explain ut in, will in a few years 


, , 7 , } 





As to the protection of England, what 
is that but the privilege of contributing 
to her wars? “Our trade will always 
be a protection.” “ Neutrality is a safer 
convoy than a man-of-war.” “It is the 
true interest of America to steer clear 
of European contentions, which she can 
never do while by her depe ndence on 
Britain she is made the make-weight in 
the scale of European politics.” Accord- 
ing to “ Common Sense,” not only was a 
separation necessary and unavoidable, 
but the present moment was the right 
time to establish it. “The time hath 


found us.” The materials of war were 
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abundant; the union of the Colonies com- 
It might be difficult, if not im- 
possible, to form the continent into a 
Now 


The interest of all is 


plete. 


government half a century hence. 
the task is easy. 
the same. “There is no religious diffi- 
culty in the way.” “TI fully believe that 
it is the will of the Almighty that there 
should be a diversity of religious opinions 
IT look upon the de- 


nominations among us as children of the 


among us. various 
same ja nily, diffi ring only in what is call- 
ed their Christian All things 


considered, “nothing can settle our af- 


names. 


fairs so expeditiously as an open and de- 
termined declaration of ind« pendence.” 
“This proceeding may at first appear 


A long habit of 


not thinking a thing wrong gives it a 


strange and difficult. 


superficial appearance of being right 


but in a little time it will become famil- 
iar. “And until independence is de- 


will feel itself like 


clare d, the contine nt 
a man who continues putting off some 
unpleasant business from day to day, yet 
knows it must be done : hates to set about 
it, wishes it over, and is continually haunt- 
ed with the thoughts of its 
To this he 
a labored argument 
the Old 


necessity. 


thoug it it to add 


necessary 
against kings from 
which may possibly 

nie 
peopie 
trium- 


Testament, 
had 


some of 


have much weight with a 
descendants still 


holy book in fa- 


whose 
phantly quote the same 
vor of slavery. 

The King’s speer h, *a piece of finish- 
ed villany ”in the eyes of true patriots, 
appeared in Philadelphia on the same 
Thus Paine 


d —_ oS Common Sense.” 
ime of publication as 


was as lucky in his 
All contempo- 


raries admit that the pamphlet produced 


in his choice of a subje ct. 


a prodigious effect. Paine himself says, 


he success it met with was beyond any- 
thing since the invention of printing. I 
gave the copyright up to every State in 
the Union, and the demand ran to not less 
than one hundred thousand copies.” The 
authorship was attributed to Dr. Frank- 
lin, to Samuel Adams, and to John Adams. 

It is hardly necessary to mention that 
the movement party, with General Wash- 
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ington at its head, considered Paine’s 
“doctrines sound, and his reasoning un- 
answerable.” Even in England, Liberals 
read and applauded. The pamphlet was 


When 


heard 


translated into French. John 


Adams went to 


self called le fameux Adams, author of 


France, he him- 


* Common Sense.” 

It soon became apparent that the peo- 
ple were charged with Independence 
doctrines, and, like an electrified Leyden 
jar, only waited for the touch of a skilful 
hand to produce the explosion. ‘“ Com- 
mon Sense” drew the spark. The wing- 
ed words flew over the country and pro- 
duced so rapi 1 a change of opinion, that, 
in most cases, conservatives judged it use- 
less to publish the answers they had pre- 
pared. 


One or two appeared. None at- 
tracted attention. months lat- 


About five 
er, Congress declared independence ; “ as 
soon,” Paine wrote, “ as ‘Common Sense’ 


could spread through such 


an extensive 
country.” 
and believed, that, had it 


him, the Colonial government would have 


In a few years Paine asserted 
not been for 
continued, and the United States would 
never have become a nation. 

If we 
of Time, to borrow an expression from 


“The Crisis,” 


January, 1776, look at “ Common Sense 


countermar‘ hand vet into the rear 


and, placing ourselves in 


from that date, we may understand with- 


out much difficulty why it produced so 


great an impression. Paine, as later, 
brought 


“ Rights of 


in the 


when he out the 


Man,” 
popul ir 


caused a chord to vibrate 

mind which was already strung 
to the exact point of tension. The pub- 
lication was not only timely,— it was nov- 
el. Paine founded a new school of pam- 
He was the 
politics for the million. The learned polit- 


ical dissertations of Junius Brutus, Publi- 


phlet ering. first who. wrote 


us, or Philanglus were guarded in « xpres- 
sion, semi- met phy sical in theory , and 
Johnsonian in style. They were relished 


by comparatively few readers;* but the 


* Compare, for instance, Judge Drayton’s 


Grand Jury of 


1776, 


to the 


April 23, 


Independence Charge 


Charleston, delivered with 


“ Common Sense. 
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shrewd illustrations of “ Common Sense,” 
the homely force of its statements, and its 


concise and muscular English stirred the 


mind of every class. Even Paine’s coarse 
epithets, “ Common Ruffian,” “ Royal 
Brute of Britain,” and the like, which 
offended the taste of the leaders of the 


American party,— for party-leaders were 





gentlemen in 1 had as much weight 
with the rank-and-file as his arguments. 
Paine became suddenly famous. Gen- 
eral Charles Lee said “that he burst 
upon the world like Jove, in thunder.” 
His a ] laintance w 
were of the true faith in Inde pendence ; 
and when, soon afterward, he visited New 
York, he earri ers from 


Dr. Franklin and John Adams, introduc- 


3 sought by all who 





ing him to the principal residents “ as a 
citizen the d, the celebrated au- 


thor of ‘Common Sense.’” Had he been 
a man of fortune or American-born, he 
might have reached a place in the fore- 
most rank of the Fathers of the Country. 


; a <h 
But nativism was powerful, and position 


imp yrtant at that tin e, as Lee and Gates 





and en ton himself experien- 
ced. rl enature, **Common Sense,” 
Paine preserved through life. It became 
what our au lings, who ought to know 
bett \ 1 calling a * ¢ 
pli 1 affectation, unknown 
to French id 

In the a f 1776, Paine ined 
the irmy a vol teer aid l imp ) 
und served throuch the 

', An onenad with th 

septem He re 

1 until tl rmy went 

s after the bat s oO 

ton It was notasa 

combatant that Pai dthe States g 1 
servi He played the pa f Tyrteus 
in pl n adaptation of the old Greek 
tl Y of] eenth century und to 





Am i 1 the sol- 
dier ot I essays, 
continuations of “ Common Sense.” The 


first one was written on the retreat from 
Fort Lee, and published under the name 


of “ The Crisis,” on the 23d of December, 
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when misfortune and severe weather had 
cast down the stoutest hearts. It began 
ell-known phrase, watiad These are 

hat try men’s souls.’ The sum- 
er and the sunshine patriot will 


in this crisis shrink from the service of 


with the w 
the time st 


Idi 


mer s¢ 





his country ; but he that stands it now 


deserves the love and thanks of n 








woman.” “ But after all,’ nt 1g 
“ matters might be worst has d ne 
very little. Fort Was snd Fort 
Lee were no loss to us. treat was 


admirably planned and conducted. Gen- 


eral Washington is the right n 





place, ‘ with a mind that can even flourish 
upon care.’” He closes with a cheerful 
h of the spirit and conditic n of the 


army, attacks the Tories, and appeals to 











the Colonies for union and contributions 
This “ Crisis” produced the best effect 
at home ; in England it had the honor of 
be ing burt 1 by he h ingman. The suc 
ceeding “ Crisises” were brought out at 
irregular intervals, whenever the occa 
sion seemed to di mand Pai e’s atten- 
tion; some of them not longer than a 
leader in a daily paper; others swollen 
to pamphlet dimensions They v 
read by every « ral’s o 1 in the 
army, and printed in every town of ey 
ery State on brown or yellow I re! yr 
white was rarely to be obtained. In their 
hours of dé ency, the Cx s took 
consola irage from the Cri- 
sis.” “ Never,” says a contemporary, “ was 
a writer better calculated for the l- 
ian under which he wrote, or who | lew 


how to adapt himself more happily to ¢« 
Even Cheetham 


4 >* ’ 
Ss, tha O the irmy Paine S en was 


’ 
in apper d ore almost as necessary and as 


formidable as its cannon.” 





The next cam Lle ne lox ly 
for the Coloni: in 
of victory. In ic of 
that party, 17 
f ; 5 N W 
y | na ¢ } 
Ork and ravage he evs Oo their 
way to Philadelphia. Howe issued a 
4 I 
“ols ati sé ; all 
pro lamation comm anding ali congress- 


es and committees to desist and cease 


from their treasonable doings,” promising 


> yr 


ex 


wis 


> 


a 


a 


- 


A 
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pardon to all who should come in and 
take the oath of allegiance. Paine met 
him with a “ Crisis.” “ By what means,” 
he asked, “do you expect to conquer 
America ? 
the 
than yours, nor in the winter, when we 
If you 


obtain possession of this city, [ Philade a 


If you could not effect it in 


summer, when our army was less 


had none, how are you to do it ? 


phia,] you could do nothing with it but 
plunder it; it would be only an addition- 
al dead-weight on your hands. You have 
both an army and a country to contend 
with. You may march over the country, 
but you cannot hold it; if you attempt to 


be like a 


nothing. 


garrison it, your army woul 


stream of water running to 
Even were our men to disperse, every 
man to his home, engaging to reassemble 
at some future day, you would be as much 
at a loss in that case as now. You would 
troops in de- 


turned, t 


be afraid to send out your 
1 


tachments ; 1e work 


would be a 


Paine then turns to 


those who, frightened by the proclama- 
tion, betrayed their country, and paints 
their folly and its punishment. In speak- 


ing of them, he calls upon the Pennsylva- 


nia Council of Safi ty to take into seri- 
ous consideration the case of the Quakers, 
whose published protest against breaking 
seemed to 


have voluntarily read themselves out of 


off the “happy connection ” 


Paine of a treasonable nature. 


the Continental meeting,” he adds, with 


a humor, doubtless, little relished by the 


Frien Is, “and cannot hope to be re- 


stored to it again, but by payment and 
penitence.” 

In April, Paine was elected, on motion 
of John Adams, 


gressional Committee on Foreien Affairs, 


Secretary to the Con- 


with a salary of seventy dollars a month. 
When Philadelphia surrendered, he ac- 
companied Congress in the flight to Lan- 
easter. The day after the affair at Bran- 
dywine, a short “ Crisis” appeared, ex- 
plaining the accidents which had caused 
the defeat of the Continentals, and insist- 
ing that the good cause was safe, and that 
Howe’s victories were no better than de- 
The Americans 


feats. Paine was right. 
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were gaining more ground in Norther 
New York than they had lost in Penn 


sylvania. Burgoyne, who, 


“ Unconscious of impending fates, 
Could push through woods, but not throug! 
Gates,”’ 
The news reached Phil 
adelphia on the 18th of October. 
This winter ought to have closed the 


had capitulated. 


war. The alliance with France, Bur 


goyne’s capture, two campaigns without 
Washineton’s 


management at 


admirable 
Valley 


with starvation and mutiny in the 


useful results, 


patience and 
Forge, 


ranks 


and disaffection to his person in 
the officers of the Gates faction, ought 
to have convinced every Englishman in 
America that the att mpt to reduce the 
Colonies was now hopeless. Paine was so 
indignant with the reckless obstinacy of 
the British government, that he conceiv 


ed the idea of carrying the war into 


land with pen and paper,— weapons he 
to think his hands 
I could get England,” he 


wrote to his old chief, General Greene, 


Invineibie In 


over to 


‘ without being known, and only remain 


in safety until I could get out a proc] 


mation, I could open the eyes of the 


country with respect to the madness and 


stupidity of its government.” Green¢ 


had no confidence in the success of thi 
appeal to the English people, 
ed Paine not to attempt it. 


French fl 


arrived, bringing M. Gérard, the first for- 


In the mean time the 


and 
It is 


government 


eign minister to the United States, 
with him trouble to Thomas Paine. 

well known that the French 
employed Beaumarchais, the author of 
the “ Barber of Seville,” as their agent to 
furnish secret supplies to the American 
insurgents, and that Beaumarchais imag- 
ined a firm, Rodrigue Hortalez & Co., 
who shipped to the United Colonies mu 
nitions of war furnished by the King, and 
were to receive return cargoes of tobacco, 
to keep up mercantile appearances. Si- 
las Deane, a member of Congress from 
Connecticut, represented the Americans 
in the business. In 1777, Congress, out 


of patience with Deane for his foolish con- 












hert 


enn 


cans 
, out 


con- 





tracts with foreign officers, recalled him. 
He returned, bringing with him a claim 
of Beaumarchais for the cargoes already 
shipped to the United States. As Deane 
could produce no vouchers, and Arthur 
Lee had cautioned Congress against his 
demands, the claim was laid on the tabk 
until the vouchers should be presented. 
Deane, confiding in the support of h 


numerous friends, appealed to the public 


1 a newspaper. Congress bore this in- 
lignity so amiabl; refusing, indeed, by 
a small majority to take notice of it, tl 

Henry Laurens, the president, who had 


laid Deane’s appeal before them for tl 
scust, and w 
ceeded by John Jay But Paine, wh 


positic nas | en Secretary en ibled him 


action, re igt 1 in « 


to know that the supplies had come from 











the French government, and not fi 
Beaumarchais, answered Deane in sev- 
eral 1 cles, entitled, “ Com- 
mon Ser t Public on Mr. Dea 
Affairs Int he exposed the whol 
claim with his il unmitigated dir 


ness. M. Gérard immediately announ 








officially that Paine’s papers were fal 

und « l ( ess to de re th 

so and to pa claim Party feeling 
ran high on this question,—a foreshadow- 
ing of the French and English faction 
fifteen y' later Congress pass d 
esolutior I sure of Paine. Mr. Lau- 
rens moved that he be heard in his d 
fence: tl n 1 was lost, and Pair 
resioned his off A motion ft tl 
Deane party to refuse his resignation l 
ern States voti renerally in Paine’s fa- 


1ation was then accepted. 


i 


As the French government persisted 
in denying that the King had furnished 
any supplies, Congress admitted the 

nd in October, 1779, drew bills on Dr. 


Franklin in favor of Beaumarchais, { 





t llions and a half of franes, at three 
years’ sight. Beaumarchais negotiated 


the bills, built a fine hotel, and lived « 
prince. But neither he nor Deane was 


satisfied. They still demanded another 





We have no doubt that Paine was cor- 
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rect in his facts, however injudicious it 
may have been to use them in his posi- 
tion. Deane’s best friends gave him up, 
before many years had passed. M. de 
Loménie, in his interesting sketch of 
Beaumarchais, has tried hard to show 
the justice of his demands on the United 
States, but without much success. He 
does not attempt to explain how Beau- 
marchais, notorio sly penniless in 1775, 
should have had in 1777 a good claim 


ee aa “—e~ : 
for three millions’ worth of goods furnish 


ed. The American public looked upon 





victim to state policy, and 


Aalhe as i 
position with his friends did not suffer at 


equence of his disclosu 
| 





onally, he exulted in his conduct to the 





end of his life, and took pleasure in watch- 
ing and 1 cording Deane’s disreputable 
career and miserable end. “ As he rose 
like a rocket, so he fell like the stick,” a 
metaphor which has passed into a prov- 


Deane’s case.* The immediate conse- 
quence f Paine’s r sion ition was to ob- 


: pan : : 
lize him to hire himself out as clerk t 





ttorney in Philadel; 














* This Beaumar s claim was kept alive 
until the b nning of th present ge ration 
In 1794, Gouverneur Morris, Minis to the 

ublic. obtained from tl ter 

1 receipt to t nf nil- 

lion of es, signed by ur s, and 

sent it to I t the iim ¥ i had 

g ly $ In 1806 it ed 
t Imperial Am In 181¢ 

the D Richelieu, 1 Louie 

XVIIL, sustained it, and « ire ‘ the 
strer ! { Gerard’s asse t e mi 

ceipt did not in § way concern the 

l ed Sta In 1824, the da ri Beau 
m ( to s int to Cor 
ny] vitl better ] 

ft ty-five 

ht ndred 

rs of 

ek y 

I ‘ ’ As 

probal founded; but « ver tad 

mitted il ty by the f nent 





and the money, if due, ought to have been 
paid forty vears before, or a suitable compen 


sation made for the long delay. To be Lib 





erals in borrowing and Conservatives in re 


payment is not a desirable financial character 





for a nation to obtain. 


rae 


Sveals- 


= 
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Paine earned his daily bread by copying 
law-papers until he was appointed clerk 
to the Assembly 


Early in May, 1780, while the Assem- 


of Pennsylvania. 


bly of Pe nnsylvania was receiving peti- 
tions from all parts of the Ste 
for 


brought to 


, praying 
i ’ 


exemption from taxes, a letter was 
the speaker from General 
Washington, and read to the House by 
Paine as clerk. 


army was in the utmost distress from the 


It stated simply that the 


want of every necessary which men could 


need 


and yet retain life; and that the 
symptoms of discontent and mutiny were 
d that the General dreaded the 
“ When the letter 
says Paine, “I observed a de- 
House. Nobor 
spoke for a considerable time. 

fortitude 

‘Tf,’ said he, ‘ 


tter is true, and we are 


so mark« 
event of every hour. 
was read,” 


spairing silence in the 


a member, of whose 


high opinion, rose. 


count in that kk 


the situation there represented, it 


vain to contend tl 


We 


A more cheerful mem- 


pears to me in 


‘ 
may as well 


longer 
up first as last.’ 
ber endeavored to dissipate the ole 


the House, 


which was carried.” 


ter any o 
m of 
and moved an adjournme: 
Paine, 


that the Assembly had neither money 1 


who knew 
credit, felt that the voluntary aid o 


viduals could alone be relied upon in 


conjuncture. He accordingly 

letter to a friend in Philads Iphia, a 

of influence, explaining the 

affairs, and inclosed five 

lars, the amount of the sala 

clerk, as his contribution towards 

fund. The Philad Iphian called ; 

ing at the coffee-house, read Paine’s « 
munication, and proposed a subscri 
heading the list with two hundred pounds 


Mr. Robe 


yr the 


in good money. 


his name down fi same 


sum. 
hundred thousand pounds, Pennsylvania 
: ] 


currency, were raised ; and it was re solv 


ed to establish a bank with the fund for 
the relief of the 


carried out with the 


army. This plan was 


After 
Morris was appointed Superintendent of 


best results. 


Finances, he developed it into the Bank 
of North America, which was incorporat- 
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ed both by act of Congr 


State of Pennsylvania 
rf 


up his letter by a “Ci 


nary.” Admitting that the 


Colonists a very large sum, he 


it is trifling, 


compared wit! 
English have to bear. 


son it would be less expensive lor he 


Americans to raise almost amount 


any 
to drive the English out than to submit 


to them and come under their system 


of taxation. 
Our ancestors read the “ Crisis Extra- 


ordinary,” and understood every word of 


it, we may be sure. Paine’s lucidity of 


3 
than 


But 


statement is never more remarkable 


when he handles financial « 


conviction did not work 


way down to 


the pocket.- Few men gave who could 
avoid it, and each State appeared more 


ot paying, by accident, a 
] 


noor, 


fearful larger 
sum than its nek hal ” the 


-ess of the British arms. 
almost 
provis ns home, 


solved to resort again to the 


it at last 


money or even 
c 4 

nancial @CxX- 
pedient which has proved so often profit- 


able to this country, namely, to borrow 


Col nie l L rel 


President of Congress, 1 


in Europe. 
late 


commissioner to neg 


ste 
from France of a million st 
the continuation of the 

companied him at his 


sailed in February, 1781 
ciously 


promised them six millions of 


received by Kir 


present and ten millions 
little more than ten years 


arv, who stan 


his Majesty 


unnoticed in the presence of 

of France, will sit as one of his judges in 
sal for life! 

ful in the transmutati: 

than this ? 


Is there anything more 
ns Of fi tion 
Meanwhile, the future 


ber of the Convention, as little d: 


mem 
eaming 
of what was in store for him as the King, 
sailed for Boston with his prin ip al. They 
carried with them two millions and a half 
in silver,—a great help to Washington in 
the movement southward, which ended 


with the capitulation of Yorktown. While 








than 
But 
in to 
ould 


more 











jesty 
es in 
mor 
tion 
nem- 


ming 


King, 


hey 
; half 
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in Paris, Paine was again seized with the 
desire of invading England, incognito, 


s por ket, to open 








the eyes of the people. But Colonel 
Laurens thought no better of this scheme 
than General Greene, and brought his 
secretary 8s ifely home wain. 

Cornwallis had surrendered, and it was 


evident that the war could not last much 





longer. The danger past, the Colonial 


iversion to pay Union « xper 





obey the orders of Congress became daily 
stronger. The want of a “Crisis.” as a 
corrective medicine for the body politi 

lt, that Robert Morris, with 


e and approbation of Wash- 





} 
Was s0 much 
the knowled: 


ington, requested Paine to take pen i 


hand again, offer 
affairs made it nec 


services. Pains 











specimen of Paine’s rhetorical powers. 
4 rumor was al 1 that Eneland was 


reatinge with France for a separate peace. 


Paine finds i nossible to express his 
mtemnpt t D ness ot the I S 
try who could attempt to sow dissensior 
between such faithful allies. “We some- 
times experienc nsations to which lan- 
we is 3 3, The concentica 
o bul t 7 and in th 
ture of thinking we stand dumb. O 
feelings pl by their magnitude 
find no P ) n tl} aty id ot 
xpress rv fir r tries to |] 1 
mouc It w I t to rib 
better th I, » & . 1t soul 

with an sul ent Vv ibulary 
Wi n T 1 proclaim d Pa 
the unti r advocate of independence 





1 i 1 ! 

eatest and comr the 
1 1 

orid eve k Vo nl 

comp! hed.” - America need never 


ashamed to tell her birth, nor relate 


the staves by which she rose to empire.” 
But it is to the future he bids her look, 
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rather than to the past « T remem- 


brance of what is past, if it operates 


rightly, must inspire her with the most 
laudable of all ambition, that of adding 


to the fair fame she began with.” “ She 





is now descending to the scenes of quiet 
l 

and domestic life,—not beneath the cy- 

press shade of disappointment, but to 





enjoy in her own land and under her 
own vine the sweet of her labors and the 
reward of her toil. In this situation may 
] 


she never forget that a fair national repu- 
I 


tation is of as much importance as inde 

pendence,—that it possesses a ¢ harm that 

wins upon the world, and makes even en- 

emies civil,—that it gives a dignity which 

is often superior to power, and commands 
, 


verence where pomp and spl ndor fail. 


As indispensable to a future of prosper 





e warmly recommends 





I ever feel myself hurt, 
e says, “when I hear the Union, that 
rreat Palladium of our liberty and saft ty. 
the least irreverently spoken of. It is 
1e most sacred thir ¢ in the Con 


tion of An iva. and that which eve 





man should be most proud and tend 


of.” Thus he anticipated by seventy-five 
vears our “ Union-savers” of 18 6, Tew 
f whom dreamed that the pet phrases 
or something very like them, originated 


with Thomas Paine. 


The war left Paine no richer than i 


found him. He had made fame, but n« 
money, by his writing None of t 
er, ae ee ee ee ee 
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principles to make money by my politics 
or my religion.” “In a great affair, 
where the happiness of man is at stake, 
I love to work for nothing; and so fully 
am I under the influence of this principle, 
that I should lose the spirit, the pleasure, 
and the pride of it, were I cons ious that 
I looked for reward.” 

His friends and admirers did not per- 
mit him to have the honor of giving not 
only his services, but his actual expenses, 
to the Re publie. The State of New York 
presented him with a confiscated Royalist 
estate, near New Rochelle, three hundred 
acres of good land, with the necessary 
fences and buildings upon it. Pennsyl- 
vania voted him five hundred pounds, 
currency. And the Virginians were talk- 
ing about making a similar donation, when 


] l 
an unlucky pamphle 


t from Paine appear- 


ed, demolishing the claim of Virginia to 





the Western country. ation 
che the views of und 
Paine lost his grant. He owned, besid 

2 small place in Bordentown, a oift, 


we believe, of the State of New Jersey. 
The other nine States passed him over. 
New England had expr nded enough, 
both of men and means, for the cause, 
and the South had fine feelings, but no 
money. 

In th vutumn of 1783, when Paine 
was residing at Bordentown, he received 
1 letter from Washington, who had fixed 


his quarters at Rocky Hill, near Prince- 


ton, until he conld resign his command 
to Congress. It ran thus 


“TJ have learned. since IT have been at tl 





place, that you are at Bordentown,— whether 
for the s ‘ re el t or economy; be 1 
for either or both, or Whatever it may, I shall 
t é hay tO sé 1 here 

‘y < rer ( ore 

r past ‘ try: ar 
in m t ess them, command n 
best exe s with f 1, as they will be 
render cheerfully by one who entertains a 
lively sense ¢ im ce of your works, 
and who, with much pleasure, subscribes him 
self “G. WasniIncTon.” 


Such a letter of hearty approval and 


respect, from the greatest man of the 


[ November, 


country, perhaps of the age, (we Amer- 
icans, at least, all think so,) rich, power- 
ful, honored, is certainly a “ handsome 
testimonial,” worth writing or fightine 
for. It was not an empty offer of ser- 
vice. Washington spoke to several mem- 
bers of Congress in Paine’s behalf, and 


told them that it would be pleasing to 





himself, as well as right and proper, to 
make a suitable provision for Paine. In 
1785, Congress at last granted him three 
thousand dollars, much of which they 
fairly owed him for his loss on the de pre- 
ciated currency in which his salary as 
Secretary had been paid. Paine accept- 
ed the General's invitation, and spent 
some time in his family, at Mrs. Ber- 


rian’s, Rocky Hill. One evening of his 


visit was devoted to setting a neighboring 
creek on fire. This successful experi- 
ment, as performed by the Father of his 
Country, assisted by Thomas | , Gen- 





coln, and Colonel Cobb, is de- 





scribed in a tract on the Yellow Fever, 
written by Paine a few years before his 
e request of Thomas Jeffer- 
son. 

Until the spring of 1787, Paine spent 
his time in Philadelphia or in Borden- 
town, writing ( asionally on subjects 
which interested him, and indulging his 
taste for scientific speculations in the com- 
pany of Franklin and Rittenhouse. He 
was a member of the American Phil soph- 


an A. M. of the 


l. His reputa- 
i 





ical Society, as well as 
Univer ity of Philadel 


tion, his wonderful memory, 





originality of his remarks, made him a 


welcome guest in the best society. He 


was no talker or conversationist, (an ex- 
cellent word we should like to see legiti- 
mated.) but a quiet, observing man, who 
spoke to the point, inoffensive in- man- 
ner, and not unprepossessing in appear 
ance As one of the lions of the country, 
he was much looked at, especially by 
foreioners. We find a sketch of an inter- 
view with him in the Travels of the Che- 
valicr de Chastellux. De Lafayette and 
himself requested permission to call “on 
that author so celebrated in America and 


in Europe by his excellent work ent! led 
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1859. ] Trial Trip of the 
‘Common Sense.’” Colonel Laurens in- 


troduced them. “ His physiognomy,” the 
Chevalier thinks, “ did not belie the spirit 
that reigns throughout his works. Our 
conversation was agreeable and animat- 
ed, and such as to form a connection be- 
tween us; for he has written to me since 
yarture, and seems desirous of 


] 


ponaen e 


my de 


*y 
I 


itaining a constant ¢ 





mal 





In common with most of the clever 
men of his day, Paine, as we have said, 
cultivated a taste »>mechanics and nat- 
ural science. There was an awakening 
of the mind, in physi s as well as in poli- 
tics, at that pe riod; and it must be con- 
fessed that the natural philosophers have 

, , 


eeded better than the constitu 





i I tutiol 
makers. Pa nes m h ini al hobby was 
an iron bridge \ wile arch, of four 
hundred feet span, and twenty feet in 
height from i ( 1-line Vas to bet 
thrown over t Schuylkill, near Phila- 
delphia. The idea was suggested to him 
by a spider’s \ ym of which tl 
bridge resembled ; and the princi le he 
worked upon was, that the small segment 
of a lar re Cl is ] ferabl to the 


TRIAL TRIP OF TI 


“ THrouGu in four days to San Fran- 





cisco,” repeated I. “ Marvellous age ! 

I hastily computed the distance by an 
air-line, and placed the speed of the craft 
at some thi miles an hour. That 
seemed reasonable enough. Indeed, the 


whole statement ‘ohered marvellously 
well: all the parts harmonized with each 


other and looked plausible, even reason- 








able, as I have said, except the grand 


fact itself, which w 


s too momentous for 


belief. But why should it not be true ? 





What new achievement of the human 
mind ought to startle one in this nine- 
teenth century, after having witnessed 
the wonders of steam and electro-mag- 


netism ? I determined to sift the matter, 


” Flying Cloud.” vio 


IE 


great 


made a complete model of his bridge, in 


segment of a small circle. Paine 
wrought iron and wood, at Bordentown ; 
but, finding that the insufficis ney of cap- 
ital and of skill in the working of iron in 
America would prevent him from carry- 
ing out his plan, he sailed for France to 
lay his model before the Académie des 
Sciences. Franklin, who always liked 
him, gave him letters to the celebrated 


Malesherbes, Le R Vv, the Abbé Morellet, 


the Duke de la Rochefoucauld, introdue- 


ing him “as an ingenious, honest man, 
author of ‘Common Sense, a famous 
piece, published here with great effect 
on the minds of people at the beginning 
of the Revol ition.” Lk had also a satis- 
factory er lential from Congress, in the 


e of the following resoluti 


idopted 





by that body in August, 1785 :— 





t t I Civil 
Fi nv t t v the 
cit s of the State ind meri ippro- 


“FLYING CLOUD.” 


but immediately remembered that all the 
knowledge I had of it had been imparted 
to me in the strictest confidence. The 
ingenious inventors, as was clearly their 
ight, had reserved it to themselves to 
choose the time and way of making their 
invention public, when it was to break 


on the world, some fine morning, like the 





discovery of a second moon performing 
its orbit round the earth. I sunk into a 
brown study. 

In the evening, Mr. Bonflon called 
again, as he had promised. He brought 
with him a large roll of plans and draw- 


ings, for the purpose of illustrating more 





arly the prin iples and method of con- 


struction and operation of his aérial ship 


. 


tt ow 
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They were projected on a large scale, and 
the workmanship was superb. Months 
of hard labor by a finished draughtsman 
must have been devoted to their execn- 
tion. “ And what an additional outlay of 
time and brains,” thought I, “ must have 
been required, to devise the scheme and 
construct the machine itself, so as to ele- 
vate the ingenious ideal into an absolute 


working reality!” These drawings, Mr 





Bonflon informed me, were duplicates of 
others which had been privately deposit- 
ed in the Patent-Office at Washington. 
The one which chiefly attracted my at- 
tention was that which represented the 
monster steamer complete, with all its 
appendages and complement of passen 
gers, in its m aj stic flight throuch the air. 
Below it were the drifting clouds. Its 
course lay quite above the storms and 
hurricanes and conflicting wind-currents 
which vex the lower strata of the at- 
mosphere, where it comes in contact with 
the earth’s uneven surface, and is k pt 
in motion by the contractions and ex- 
pansions of alternate cold and heat, and 


is broken and set whirling by the for 





and gorges and mountain-tops among 


which it is ompelle 1 to force its way. 
Above all this, Mr. Bonflor ssured mm 
as acronauts report, there Is ever a 
smooth, quiet atmospheric s 

“ But ho is life to be sustained for 


any consider ne in that rarefied 





medium 1 I, “when it is as- 


} 


that 


serted even in ascending high moun- 
tains, the texture of the soft parts of the 
human body becomes so loose and flat by 
from diminished atmospheric pressure as 
to cause one, so to speak, to sweat blood 

which oozes per eptibly from the mouth 
and nose and eyes, and even from under 
the fina r-nails ?” 


line which floated rearward at an anelk 
of about I five degrees { mm ther nt 
of its attachment to his sl p. 

‘ That,” said he, “is an India-rubber 
tube several thousand feet long, extend- 
ing down into the respirable atmosphere, 


and keeping the cabins always supplied 


with fresh and wholesom: 





“Flying Cloud.” [ November, 


“ But would the heavier nether air 
flow in that direction ?” I asked. 

“With a little help from the engine 
he replied, “ a constant current, whenev- 
er needed, is kept up; and th process 
of breathing is rendered as easy and 
abins of the ‘ F 


Cloud’ as in one’s own parlors at home. 





agreeable in the 





On the upper dec k. which is not in los- 
ed, you see, it is different. In the first 
trial-trip to California, Mr. M——é insist- 
ed on remaining above on this deck for 
Six conse utive hours. and the result w 13 
an attack of hemorr! we from the | ngs 


On his going below, however, it almost 


instantly ceased. 


I must now endeavor t ‘ ‘ ke 
lafintta 3] f 4} ‘ 
some detinite wea o " ex ? ary 


. hihi , 
machine, as- exhibited in 


Its buo int power Vv y irse, ¢ ] 
prin ple of the ba cat 
cham! yr part to | lated , 
of | no cl] bula iY sists of 
two hi ntal cones 
or more ately still, it sel 
immense barrel ¢ nck ' 
a point, and resting t | 
shape is give! t 0 M 
] mi n, that it n cr} nos 
sible resistance to t ent i h 
it was intended to n | t 
ot vhal ne nd ‘ 
silk, str nethened an rendered t 
and water-proof by a co ¢ of I 
rubber. Its size, of course, would de- 
pend on the p yposed t , ’ 
ticular ship. That of the worl) ke 
is neal is I rer a1X 
hundred feet long, by s 1@ Seve 
eighty in breadth in h 
Vas < ilk ite l to ft l ( 
istain the n e ¢ I \ t 
engin | fuel fi et 
hund i I envers 
leaving still a considerable marg for 
freight 
Mr Bor 1 n here pe vith 
creat minuteness, the s ! 
ious method devised th 


this enormous machi 


tion of the gas: which I pass ove m 
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air an inability to render it intelligible by Babel, and had not yet been home. He 
mere description. would hand it in to-morrow. 
ne.” The car or vessel suspended below, Mr. Bonflon had been introduced to 
nev- and to which the balloon part bore the me that morning by a friend on whose 
— relation of masts and sails, was fashioned acuteness and judgment I felt I had 
and after the best model of a clipper ship, but many good reasons to rely. Without 
ving still farther elongated. Below deck, it pretending any precise knowledge of the 
Ey was divided into sitting and dining cab- man, or, indeed, any knowledge at all, 
los- ins, state -rooms kitche n, engine -room, beyond what had been g athered from the 
first and so forth; and above was a long, rail- individual himself in a very brief ac- 
isist- ed, prome! de deck. The attachment be- | 1aintance of Mr. Bonflon’s own see k- 
s for tween the two parts was by means of a_ ing, he expressed a warm interest in him 
was network of rop xtending from every personally, as also in the startling dis- 
as juarter, and from the whole circumfer covery he professed to hav made. 
mo. ence of the p, connecting with sta In that interview, Mr. Bontlon had in- 
ples in the unework of the balloon, formed us in brief, that, after ten years of 
ader and hnaily « racing its entire bod) in patient and toilsome experiment, of dis- 
rt its folds. ious paddle-wheels, appointment, of perishing and reviving 
9 made of oiled silk stretched on delicate hope, he had at length achieved the rand 
Irames, and driv ya steam-envine ¢ ol ject of his life. He had solved the prob- 
the hehtes ire possibile, Turnished lem of the navigation of the air. He had 
d the proj » stern proved by actual results, that the great 
at like a vas i 4 sim- ovean of atmosph« re above us could be 
ase ilar material ar truction to the pad- ploughed as successfully and safely as the 
l ar dle-wh« waters beneath, and with much greater 
- All this ined to me in much far lity and pleasure. He stated that the 
I} full i l 1 here epea “jal-trip, alter the completion of the 
M Mr. Bonfl 1, that the mat had been made in the night from 
Dos- rials ¢ 1 lightness with scure in the State of Mary- 
h s etl ter degree than und extended north and n east 
t had « achieved ha the Atlantic coast, to New York 
é e | luid kind, a new glow of light from a great height 
com ation ( ntrated combustibles like a phosphorescent mist, was pl uinly 
t invented nself, und that the weight ‘ neuishable,—and thence to the ne oh- 
} of the entire hine had been carefully borhood of Boston, and back to the place 
de- culated hand, t wether with its ol starting; and thata second, with equal- 
- buoya ] i es ae- ly lavora le results, had been made from 
lel, monstrated t 1 wy ol the mathe- the same point by a more inland route, 
six mati northwest to Buffalo and the Canada 
lt l Mr. Bonflon and looked line; and he named several well-known 
h square! n t we. He was a mod- persons who were on board at one o1 
to est man and blushed slightly, but did not the other of these times, and related 
its ink. TI ild be no honesty some little anecdotes illustrative of their 
ree IH tenance bore the unmis- states of mind and apprehensions whil« 
takable stamp ntegrity, as well as intel- drifting above the earth on the occasion 
for ligence ; and his whole appearance and of these novel voyages. 
bearing were t e of a true man He said, further, that the President 
with Had he |} sht me the newspaper he and heads of departments at Washington 
n- romised, not y ight days old, from were fully cognizant of the matter; and 
San Francisco ? that a third grand trial-trip, in the in 
a- No. He had | en de { rine d down-town terest of vovernment, had be en secre thy 


m ull day in the whirl of our New York made, with important dispatches to Cali- 
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fornia, relating to the security of our 
rights in the Pacific. Four days had 
been consumed in the passage out, includ- 
ing a stoppage of a couple of hours on a 
fine plateau, near the head waters of the 
Missouri, at the foot of the Rox ky Moun- 
tains; and the same in the return. Th y 
had landed in the night in a deep valley 
a few miles out of San Francisco, and re 
mained two days in that city ; which gay 
a period of ten days to the entire vovaut 
out and back. Forty selected individu 


all bound to secresy. had partic ipate d in 
the risks and excitements of the extrao 


dinary occasion. Mr. Bonflon was not of 
the number. An heroic daughter of 

was. [is partner, Mons. De Aéry, a 
French gentleman of great mechanical 
skill, had managed the affair: and the 
craft, in the same hands, was now ab- 


sent on her se ond «¢ xp dition across the 


American continent. 


Such was the sum of Mr. Bonflon’s rev- 


elations of the morning. What a discov- 


ery How the announcemet 


tonish the world! How the practical fact 


would overturn the world, upset com- 


merce, and transform the habits and 1 


lations 


neer in many valuable discoveries and 
reforms, was still ahead, still destined 
to lead the van in the de velopme nt of the 
powers and resources of Nature, and the 
onward march of nations. 

Hurriedly reealling all these points t 
mind, I requested to know of Mr. Bonfl 
how it had been possible, with so ma 


confidants and the prying propensities of 
pr} proj 


the press, whose agents like an invisib! 
police, are everywhere, to keep the m 
ter from becoming public,— at least 
cover the afl ir so completely that no hi t 


of the existence of his machine s!} 

have been given in any quarter, or of th 

vast changes which its introduction as 
: 


power in the world could not |! to 


fect. 


To this he replied, that the press had 


behaved very handsomely ; th it the prin- 


cipal papers of the country had attaci 


aboard on the first trip to the Pavifix 


should be kept stri 


‘ticality and valu 


t would is- 


# mankind! America, the pio- 


) 


but that all parties—the government, 
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himself — were agreed 





1 beyond the pos 





sonflon. 


“ Yes,” he replied. 





Tk Aéry ind my 


construc tion ot 





ve amount of mor 
' 
the trial of it ] 
] t! } 
place e@ weathe 
ind we met w 
. . 
The sp " 


rly finver 
1 1a % 
should it pro 
>. ] 
i ria \ ( 
than compensate 


yntments and 


ling him off f 
ner en ( t 
el wed I n 
h his . } 
th ¢] 
V h e scom ul 
: 
5 Ya evernth 
s, his opinions wv 
ality, This had 
fi ld wl } 
ind powers of « 


he stood almos 


vet his equal. In 


relative to the No 


ire, he took me quit¢ 
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together with 








rembe 
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185%. ] 
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1 left me floating in a maze of glitter- 
I But I could discover 


ar 


e wilderment. 


no breaks, no confusion in his mind, on 


ing 
the themes he prese nted. His premises 
were apparently well considered, and his 
conclusions the fair and natural sequences 
flowing from them. 

On the following d Ly, Mr. Bonflon eall- 
ed on me again. In the interval, my 
friend and myself had held extended con- 
sultations. My friend, while externally 
calm as the surface of a summer sea, as 
was his wont, it was plain for me to see, 
was internally deeply stirred and ex- 


cited by the aordinary nature of Mr 





ions. Acknowledging a 


> } ’ 
Bonflon’s 





mutual and increasing interest in the in- 
telligent inventor, we nevertheless part- 
ed in a wilderness of doubt. There was 
a mystery in the matter, a surprise for 
the world or a surprise for ourselves, 
which time, it would seem, with its busy 
thumb and finger, must be left to unravel 
at its leisure 

Mr. Bonfl 
fornia ]} l 
copies ¢ \ 








lantic side of the continent, would then 

’ +] ntal ¢ 

xperimental trip to 

it time he expected to 
| 


make one of the party himself, and he 


to accompany him. 
1 the invitation, and receiv- 
im partic ilar instructions as to 
f my outfit. It was in th 
heats of summer. He ad- 

1 full supply of thick 
vwcount of the increased chill 


} 


he atmosphere at high 


and, indeed, recommended a 








cin. Every- 


thing els the supplv of the larder, with 


mail of flannel next the s 


an excellent cook, beds, and so forth— 
would be found amply provided by De 
Aéry and himself for the comfort and ac- 


commodation of their guests. The station, 
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or point of departure, Mr. Bonflon in 
formed me, was a retired spot but a 
few miles out of the city of Baltimore 


and he promised to be 





proper time. to accompa 


and see me safely on board the “ Flying 


Cloud.” 


I saw nothing more of Mr. Bonflon fo 





sevel il Meanwhile I arrat ved ™m 
affairs for a brief absence, and, as n 
family were all off in the cor , re- 
pared a spe ial letter for se. if needed 
to be dated and mailed at the last me 


ment, notifying them of a probable gap 


1 my correspondence, on act to 

bs A pre ! | h h Ww ‘ ike 
| g 

if out oft t! ( I 1 lew \ il d 

keep me constantly ved 








without fail, for the next succeeding trip 

Mr. fonflon took his leave ind I 
found my se f more deeply involved in 
doubt ar 1 perp xity than ever. 
hardly say that I was disappointed, o 
that I was not. I had thrown myself on 


1 wave, with no look-out or means of 


judging where I was to be cast, and had 
formed no opi ions As vet, evervthing 


looked fair with Mr. Bonflon. His face 


was as honest as the morning sun, and it 


ile to doubt h 





was next to impossil 


might be the prey ol some strange phan 
tasm. some monomania; but the evidences 


did not show it The account he had 


viven of himself was manly and cohe- 





claims as a discoverer had been 





rent; 
modestly presented, and were not wh iy 


unsupported by circumstances, 
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hai 


sonable in themselves. Indeed, they station of our sky-sailer. Ah, how sl 


must be regarded as coming within the I describe my sensations on first behold 




















range of probabilities fully as much as, to ing this most wonderful achievement of 
human seeming, had once the established, the age, and thus satisfying myself that 
but ceaseless, wonders of steam locomo- it Was an a tual existe nce, and not the 
tion and electric aphing. mere chimera of a diseased brain ? Th 
Singularly enough,— and it illustrates she sat like a majestic swan, floating, a 
the constantly shifting scenes in the ka- it were, in the pure empyrean, and 
leidoscope of life-—within an hour, Mr.‘ 1 with a diadem of stars. The Mo 
Bonflon returned with a new message, Arcturus, and the Pleiades might well 
and with the programme of the “ Flying ll make obeisance to her, and the Milk) 
Cloud ” changed, if not reversed. lk Way invite her to extend he theht 1 
had seen De Aéry again. One or two plough its snowy fields. I was ast 
of the expected passengers had telegr | ed at her size, the try of parts 
ed that untoward circumstances we und 1 harmony proportio 
compel them to remain behind, and there she lay there at a height, wh ] 
would be room for us. But no time was Was quite unable ate, in bold 
to be lost; the air-steamer would weigh lief against the sky 
anchor before daylight of the following But Mr. Bonflon could ufford me 
morning, and we must start for Baltimor a bref time for observation and the 
by the next train. De Ai ry and several dulgence of my wond Phe store 
others were already flying over the rail most f the passengers were lre ( 
on their way to Philadelphia. board; and taking me by the arm, | 
I did not allow myself to hesitate. With hurried me forward, and seated mx 
an unusual de cree of exe itement, mad th s ull ir Or rhcle ¥y means 
up of the mingled emotions of wonder, which, ind the agen Vy ol ropes nd 7 
I 
doubt, and, I frankly confess, apprele - ys, We were to rea h her d . Ou i 
sion, I dated and s iperscribed the letter ward movement immediately commen 
to my absent fan yy; ana, taking my) It was ste uly ind gentle, not ileulated 
carpet-bag in my ha 5} wked to pletl to creat larm; and still the notion 
ora several days before in readiness for quitting Mother Earth for an in 
the occasion, set out on the strange and I unber of days, to rove in the le Ul 
questionable adventure known of space, was at ended with 
The run to Baltimore was made with- app hensions and regrets. I cazed a - 
out accident or delay Mr. Bonflon and  iously at the receding objects below ; but 
myself conversed a good deal, and I found my feelings underwent a change as we 
aC ditional cause to admire the discrimi- approat hed the “1 lying Cloud” hers« 
nating character of his mind and the cu- were pulled into her gangway, and I 
rious and wonderful stores it contained found myself standing on her solid decks 
Some of the time we dozed, or sunk in \ bref further period intervened, ar 
to a mental confusion like that to which our anchor was loosed; the tremend 
the body was ected by the motion machine became instinct with life; sh 
of the cars, and called it sleep My gan to move; and, hurrah! we wer 
own most impressive visions, however, under way. 
were those of silent wakefulness, and The thoughts and emotions of this 
were connected with the morrow and wildering moment it is impossible to de- 
the “ Flying Cloud.” scribe. Our craft moved off majesticall) 
We stopped in the chief city of Mary- like some huge water-fowl rising from tl 
land only long enough to obtain some sea. Her course was westward and up- 
slight refreshments, such as could be fur- ward, like the eagle with his face turned 
nished readily in the middle of the night, toward the palace of the sun. At first 


and proceeded at once to the wharf or the lights in the city of Baltimore became 
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shall more numerous and distinct, as interven- clothing, proved well-timed; and yet a 
ehold ing objects were surmounted and over- period of lassitude, verging on faintness, 
ent of looked Next t 1€) began to fade, shrink- invarial \ followed every considerable 
f that ing down into twinkling points like fire- exposure to the open air. 
flies, until t ) disappeared. Forests, But the pleasure of gazing on those 
hills ind mountains followed aiter, as fields of space without obstruction, with- 
7, a ir altitude was increased, blending to- out the intervention of so much as a pl ite 
row gether i haz of crystal class, repaid me for every risk 
Mo pass ng V ind every ill. hou h it might be sa l 
it well ing l of om there was no sce vy there, where noth- 
Mill } y ) gy Was V sible but the stars, yet ir be- 
t i lay th } yond the power of mountain and valley, 
t Wl i lig forest and lake. wats ull and ocean, did 
parts not that sec vhich was no scene, or next 
) to guide , to nor nd 1 in the spell of its fasci- 
nh ] \ i i nation I ni " tf ou crait, as wet 
surfa h move the shins t ‘ no ssly throu he shoreless 
wi tI | he ivens W be- und « tiess Vv l, witl t sens or el- 
1 us V s above We we or i Vas a ¢ of itself 
the floating ( ‘ he systems _ bringing a flower, crystalliz 
‘ 1 We were of the universe fuloe stars, the dim, o ire 
( ) I I red with the « glorious, pr ry t It li e were the 
m. | ste } stars W ould wildest imaginations of th eamer melt- 
nit con Oo a company ot im- ed in a cruc le, and rep wed in 
ins I t y earth and iversing ing forms ol seluiness and beau 
P t hich lead t brig! my own vears of w y diversified expe- 
) hor s ) vere vovagers to the what had n Ww te ompare 
n i Ve is, or ¢t th v this N thing Th e of steam 
la i ( 5 \\ la iw ( Was Mary i Ss 1 roy wire mys- 
mn ne ed upon S th te! Du re I was i 1 vreat ship 
( I $ s l irm and I ng amo ne } ‘ ind th stars 
el f lition, com L IT had ned Niagara to t mill 
hs ' SCLIOUSNEeSS We ¢ I beca I could f a | to set 
ed anxX- rt ( tiie t ‘' i t »T v nmy Vv ss, the sul 
\ but { ) f My 0 me pageant o I ( ud oO ld 
is W flor De A st} eon t s t nothing highe1 y recollec- 
hers« ol 1 ‘ 1 wit ’ h to compa ina wild 
ind I les ride of my th . cal rah 
1 decks I s ( tl I e ¢ so, down the ray 3 4 river 
ed, ar is 1 { Bb ida ‘ ores Bu rning Ww at | | The nich 
en i I could so occu iden ow ot! xht to wl th lwell- 
te si ul ] I i in | I ers on the earths surtace ar i stomed, 
ye We with ice, so far as tl s we passed to higher altitudes, had giv- 
concerne ut t en place to a thin inky blue rhis was 
this be 1 was ere while the system, in obscured by no fleck or mist, and vet the 
to « onst ue expansion Of stars shone through it faint and dim, de- 
stically ts par fluid, from the spoiling the firmament of its glory The 
om tl diminis e of the atmosphere, same loss of power was manifest on the 
Was re i Diy suscept ble to its ushering in of day. The auroral flame, 
influence. I ulvice given by Mr. which ordinarily greets us in the east 
At first Bonfl myself in flannels, with h such a ruddy laugh, was now noth- 
became an armament at hand of outer winter- ing better than a wan and dismal smile ; 





















































ofere- 


4p wee 





oO 


and even the sun, as he struggled up from 
what seemed a bed of leaden mist, brought 
with him only a pallid, lifeless twilight. 
It was not that his rays were impeded by 
cloud or haze; he had lost his power to 
shine. He hung there in the heavens 
like a great white shield, and looked down 
on us as rayless and powerless and de- 
void of life as a dead man’s eye. 


1 
i 


Having at length wearied myself with 


gazing, and feeling chill and weak from 
the coldness and tenuity of the atmos- 
phere, I subsided into the comfort and com- 
panionship of the ( abins below. Among 
the passengers I recognized attachés of 
the press, besides several gentlemen of 
Philadelphi i, Baltimore, and Washington, 
with whom I was somewhat acquainted 
More circumspect, or less slaves to th 
imagination than myself, they had con- 
tented themselves with in-door observa- 
tions. But their enthusiasm was non 
the less inflamed. In astonishment they 
looked at each other; in restless bewil 
derment they glanced out of the windows 
on the desert, trackless plane traversed 
by the ” Flying Cloud,” and spoke with 


a species of awe of the shock which th« 


announcement of what they were then 


witnessing would give to sober men’s 
minds; and suggested, in broken sen- 
tences, some of the consequences which 
would be likely to flow from the erand 
invention. 
What with excitement and lack of sk 

we all found ourselves a little nervous. 
Coffee and Havanas failed to allay the 
feeling; and, in the absence of the morn- 
ing papers, we resorted to whist, ches 

and our po ket supplies of the “ Atlant 

Monthly,” “H irper,” and so forth, and 
to the very select lib ry provided by 


Messrs. Bonflon and De Aéry, the pro- 


p! ietors, for 


ie use of the passengers, 

and at last to our beds. It could not 

denied that we were nervous. With all 
the smoothness and beauty of our run- 
ning, there was a sensation, an uncertain 
quivering motion, not at first noticed and 
not at all definable, about our craft, that 
constantly sugvested the idea that we 


were standing on nothing, o 
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, at best, 
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nothing better than dissolving quicksands, 
which were liable at any moment wholly 
to slide away and leave us; and it re- 
quired some strength of mind to resist 
the vagary, and prevent it from effecting 
a troublesome lodgment in the imagina- 
tion. 

Thus passed the day, whi h fortunate- 
ht 


ly, in my case, was succeeded by a nig 
of repose. The restlessness of mind and 
body once subdued, Nature asserte dl he r 


[ slept profoundly ur 





empire, a | morn- 


it followed, 


with little variation from the first; and 


ing. Another day and ni 


by this time, the strangeness and mystery 
of my situation had quite worn away, and 
the feeling of security was established. I 
trod the upper deck with all the pride, 
and more than the composure, of a mod- 
ern monarch on his throne. 

But the sameness of the scenery of the 
vast aérial ocean, in which we were sail- 
ing alone, without consort, without ever 


even keeping a look 


descrying a sail, o 
out, without so much as ever discovering 
i floating pl ink to remind us of a wreck, 
or a seaweed to tell us of the land, was 
aire udy beginning to pall on the sense 
when there appeared in the distance 
fore us, and multiplying to the right and 
] 


the left, a succession of whi 





ar : + 4] —_ 
] vramids and ¢ ones, resting on the ciouds 
and flashing in the nether light, like crys- 
tal monuments set to mark the bounda- 


ries of space. These were crests of th« 
Rocky Mountains, covered with perpet- 


ial snow. 


I gazed on them with rapture. Right 
in our eye, nearly cue west, st 0d out 
Long’s Peak, James’s Peak, and the Span- 

zi i 


ish Peaks, at first small in size, but mo- 


ntly swelling in dimensions; while, f: 





to the north, were just discernible the 
! lofty summits of Mount Hooker a 

Mount Brown. Lying between Mount 
James and the Spanish Peaks, inclining 
to their eastern slope, lay the green pla- 


teau, not yet visible, where we were to 





Its position was carefully pointe | 
out to Mr. Bonflon and myself by Mr. 


De Aéry, but we strained our eyes and 


used our glasses in vain. No strength 




















re 10 
inted 
Mr 
ind 








of sight could penetrate the clouds and 
haze which covered the body of the 
mountains, and hid the earth, with the 
exception of those lofty silver pinnacles, 
irom our view. 

Though these high peaks, like distant 
masts at sea, we 


1: } 


day, the meridian of noon overtook us be- 





first seen early in the 


fore we came up with them. At length, 
in increasing numbers and a thousand 
diversified shapes, they lay spread out 
before us, and soon thereafter were d 


rectly under our feet. Our magical ma- 


chine, coming to a halt, fluttered like a 





great bird above them, and gave us an 
opportunity, such as probably had never 


been enjove i bY vovagers be fore, to spy 
out their beau their mystery, and their 


strength. 





On nearing the mountains, we had left 
behind us the twilight of the void, and 
come again into the full flood of day 
This ena i the s oht to rest upon the 
scene wit! easure, to examine its diver- 
sified spler , and penetrate its chasms 
and gore herwise inaccessible to man 
gut to des them is impossible. Broad 
fields of s} ng snow, pyramids of ice, 
wide fissur hining like steel mirrors, 
produced by some unimaginable convul 
sion, possi . thousand or ten thousand 
years ag irge ¢ nough to ingulf a 
city, W k | imps or spires of gran- 
ite here and there projecting through the 
white : wl ifar down the rocky sides of 


interminable lls and precipices came 


up a sound ter and a blush of green, 
betokenine tl rection in which we were 
to look for the generative body of Mother 


Eart! 


und much more whicl 





ul ft nh 

I cannot s to name, were grouped in 
the rough, but magnificent landscape be- 
fore us 

No cabin could confine me at such a 
time as i stood out on the upper 
deck in the extreme bow of the boat; and 
from an unobs ed point of view, near- 
ly over tl sad, in the ve ‘y 
donment of daring, feasted my senses on 
the wond $ wies of this mountain- 
scene of enchantment 

De Aéry was at the helm. But I have 
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scarcely introduced this extraordinary 
centleman to the reader. He was a tall, 
black-haired, mercurial Frenchman, with 
an eye like a falcon, who, with only an 
occasional Gallicism purposely indulged 
in, spoke American like a native. I had 
every confidence in his prudence and skill 
in the management of his craft; and still, 
as I perceived that we were gradually 
settling down in the direction of the lot- 
tiest of those snow peaks, until scarcely 
fifty feet intervened between us and its 


round, polished brow, to all appearance 





as solid as fel var, I raised iny voice and 
accosted him. 

* Halloo ! Captain !” said I, “are 
you intending to land us on this Atlas- 


top 7?” 


I went to him. 
“ This,” said he, “is the ve ry Old Man 
of the Mountain. I intend to plant the 
stars and stripes in the centre of his bald 
head.” 
‘ Capital !” replied I. “ But can you 
achieve it safely : i 
‘Yes. I can manage my bird with as 
} | 


. . ‘ mm 
much ease as a pigeon poises imsell on 


his wings, or an Indian steers his cano 
See! we are approaching the crown of 
the pinnacle.” 

I watched the experime nt w 
erest not unmingl d with fear. 


in one hand a handsome Ame 





of moderate size, and occasionally, with 


a slight motion of his arm, and a 








of pride, spread out ts silken folds on the 
motionless air. Gradually the “Flyin r 
Cloud,” under his skilful hands, closed 


upon the bleak, glittering summit, which, 


rounding off like the bald head of some 


hI 
venerabie @ 


nt, was, at its i] x, Scarce- 
ly ten feet in diameter. 
» even, has ever set his foot 


here,” said Lk Aéry. - Phe re snota 


track, or feather, or mark of \ 





thine to be seen. The * Flyin x Clou 
will be the first to explore many myst 
ries and to explod others. Not even do 
the winds reach this height. Boreas and 


the bird of Jove,—I will vanquish them 
















t 
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both. I 
peak.” 


will step out upon that icy 


“No, no, Captain,” I expostulated. 


“You might lose your foothold and per- 


ish. 


at all,” rejoined he, with a 


at 
laugh. “I am as sure-footed as a goat. 


But if you think it risky, Monsieur, I 


forbear. But the snow looks solid as 


adamant. I fear I shall not be able to 
erect this flag, unless I have a firm spot 
for my feet.” 

By this time our craft had reached a 


proper position,—her stern alongside and 


almost in contact with jutting peak, 


to answer the 


2 2.0 > 
umbitious purpose of tl 


flag of the Re- 
public in his hand, he requested us all to 
do it proper honor, to salute it 


« 


Frenchman. | ig the 


with a 
“three times three,” as he should suc- 
ceed in securing it in its place. Cautious- 
brought it in 


staff, he 


ly extending the 


contact with the snow, and gave it sev- 
eral light blows, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining its solidity. It seemed of almost 


‘y texture, and emitted a half-sharp and 


Then, ele- 


} 


. 2 : 
standard aloft in both hands, 


half-muffled sound in re ply. 
vating the 


he brought it down ith 


force, as the 


farmer ures a stake into the 


ground ; 
not doubting, as would seem, that a sue- 
cession of suc h bl 


ows would be needed in 


order to achieve his 


purpose 


A single stroke the shaft, however, 
proved more thar h. 


- eye 
prise and dismay of us all, the firm ring- 


ing surface turned a shell, and 


all beneath, a loose be f sparkling 


The flag 


and disappeared, and De 


! /- ] 
snow-crystais, uke white sand. 


sunk down 
Aéry, losing his balance, plunged over 
and went with it. 
We gazed 


‘or. Be ore 


ly recovered 


‘ 4 : LI ] 
ifter bim in speechi¢ Ss hor- 


any one of us had suffix ient- 


himself to speak, we were 


startled by a dull sound, like a rushing 


wind, or distant, rumbling thunder: and 


an immense mass of snow, many hundred 
feet in depth, and cove ring a third of the 
cone, parted from its place, and, like a 
great, foaming wave, broken and shape- 
mountain’s side. 


less, rushed down the 
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For the 


upon it. At 


moment, all eyes were fixed 


first, it swept on without 
cohering, like a cataract of sand; but, on 
coming in contact with the moister snow 
balls 


slid- 


} 
* DULK and velocl- 


below, it formed into a thousand 


and masses, some rolling and 


some 


gatherit 


ing, but each 
as it 


By the aid of our 


went. 


iasses Ww were 


able to sweep the roug es and pre- 
cipitous descents below, to the distance 
f many miles; and, forgettmg De Aéry, 


we watched the development 
nomenon with terror. lhe 1: 
sorbed the 


l 
smauel! 


eTraduanuy al 


common fish are swallow’ l by) Hnarks ; 


a, latten and 


sumed 


but those which remains 


expanded by what they 


enormous dimensions. ( ifierent 
, they pursued then n smok- 
* devastat preci- 
uction 
. : . 
Roaring, crashing 
Mars or the Sun 

. 1 

cs upon us, those piitail 
ol show 


swept 
i 


enoug 


sound cont 
some time, 
I couk 


+] ] 
WIL Will 


on us for 
tant artillery. 
it the terror 
alanche is said to 
Alps. 
noun- 
. : ae tien verted 
to De At y- le ch ¢ i aw ty 


ty tine 


tall i 


snow slip ? or Was hi 


: . as.» 
below us among the black crag 


DY that catastrophe 4 I 
beneath, I 


hundred feet, a moving 


disc overed, far 


bigger than a fly, and, on 


rlass to bear upon it, ye 


was the Frenchman. Ue standing 
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on a bare rib of 
in his hand, and 
Waving t 


tion, at ti Sanne 


the whole strer 


voice s reely re 
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* rock, with his flag still 


apparently unharmed. 
n to attract our atten- 
time he shouted with 


of his lungs. But his 


ched us, and probably 
would not alone have attracted our notice. 
We replied with enco raging cheers : and 
the “three times three,” which we had in- 
tended for the American eagle, was given 


on the spot to De 





ous ct 

tion The I 
vious. W } 0 
pinio bs 
ticklis! sand 
datio 

trated 

might 

and | 


hundred 


sacity of \ Bo 





number, but astonished 


Aery. 

ie him from his peril- 
indeed a serious ques- 
g Cloud,” it was ob- 

eat size and spreading 
venture among those 
whose insecure foun- 


a stl 
n so strikingly illus- 


Indeed, the slightest jar 


another fall of snow, 
of our solicitude five 
in its bosom. The sa- 
m relieved us from 
hoisted out the small 


letting it down with 


precision, safely accom- 


. le 
In the space of half 
without a scratch, 


Gaul, rather proud ot 


in frightened at it, was 


ur arms. 

m our dangerous prox- 

Man of the Mountain,” 
proved fatal fo at 


] 


he novelty of our 








rt distance, and, grad- 
inte rval between us 
had the satisfaction 
of “ Land, ho!” from 


The valley was in 





in water 
picnic on the green 
ind smell of Mother 
mely but blessed real- 
te torgotten. 

landing in complete 
was a little, luxurious 
lesser hills, with few 


wild flowers, wild fruits, 
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and wild grasses. Everything about it 





was wild, but cheering and charming, 
especially to air-wanderers like us. The 


foot of the white hunter, or even of 





roving Indian, had perh ips never Vi 








it, nor foraging pa 


deer, for we saw no signs of them; but 








birds of varied plumage and song, and 
troops of squirrels, with footprints here 
and there erizzly bear, and a 
drove of v rkevs, with red head 
aloft, rushing over an eminence at our 
left as we approached, and an occasional 


whir of a rattlesnake at our feet, sufli- 
ciently indicated the kind of denizens by 


which the plateau was inhabited. 








Here, on the rich sward and delicate 
mosses, under the had ‘ ‘ a 
lows, we spread out our rey } 
side of a clear mountain-sprit 1 te 


say nothing of old Otard and Schiedam 
Schnapps, opened some bottles of Spark- 
ling Catawba, and old Jersey Cham- 
pagne, of a remote vintage, wl I have 


now quite forgotten. With tl flow of 


these beverages flowed ou in je 
vial words and songs and raillery enough, 


if not in wit. De Aérv. as havine by a 





’s breadth just « apt l w i | life, 
and in virtue of his extraordinary feat 
in leaping five hundred feet or mor 
theoush a bank of enct hat th 
danver was ove nia t of 
much pleasant which ] with 
his usual equa 

When these arrowy fligl ex 
pense of the light-hear I hman 
had exhausted themselves, 1 took ocea- 
sion to inquire of him what ns 
were during his brief buri He replied 

follows 

I thought nothing at all al t it. I 
remember feeling cl ined be ise I 
was making a failure, and ticht to 

y flag, fearing to | | t V/ 
Dieu! It might be expected that on 
would feel cold, buried u : but 

ich was not the case. IT y hot The 
now burned my face, as it came in con- 
tact with it. As to the ride, it was pleas- 
ant enough, but rather ray nd per- 
plexing to the breath. It was like sink- 
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ing into a pit of quicksand, where every- 
thing gives way below one, as though the 
There 


was the struggle of a moment to keep the 


bottom of the world had fallen out. 


fine snow out of my mouth and nostrils, 
as I drew in my breath, and the next in- 
stant my feet came in contact with the 
solid rock, 
The magnificent avalanche you describe 
I neither heard 
I after- 
ward examined the marks it had left be- 
hind it. 
was a good deal 


where you discovered me. 


I know nothing about. 
nor saw anything of 


it, only as 


This leads me to suppose that I 
fused at the time, 


Indeed, I 


f seeming to turn 


col 


though I was not aware of it. 


have an impression « 
somersets in my descent, and this may 
But, for 


saved my adopted country’s 


account for it. the honor o 
France, I 
flag.” 

High-minded Gaul ! 


and honored him, 


We all praised 
und comforted him for 
a noble at- 
Amer- 
ud of Mount James, 


the loftiest of 


his disappointment. It was 


tempt he had made, to nail the 


ican banner to the he 





impelled by motives, 


and, like many others of its kind, had 
for the At s | 


her 
rht prove more successful ; or 


, } 
nt 


prese miued, 


me oO 


time he mi 


some other might achieve the obje t in 
his place, and so appropriate his lau- 
rels: but no one would be likely to excel 
him in his flying leap. In this he had 
distanced even the fam is traveller at 


Rhodes. 
Having given a couple of hours to this 


ighed anchor, 


species of recreation, we w 


and again got under way Slowly and 
smoothly, without a ripple or a jar, w 
ascended through the blue ether to our 


former altitude, and floated off over tho 


tops, toward the west. 


majestic mountain 
Loath to part from scenes of such impres- 


sive beauty, 


scenes, alone paralleled in 
our recollection by fabulous tales of O: 
ental enchantment we gazed behind us 


at those flashing crests of alabaster, until 
they grew small in the , and final- 


Witl 


VE stige of the 


distance 
ly were wholly lost to our sight. 


them disappeared the last 


solid earth, and we were again afloat in 


space. 
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The following night and day were 
Another 
night came, and we were over the eastern 
A few 


would ter- 


passed like their predecessors 


bound of the State of California. 


hours more, without accident, 


minate our remarkable voyage, and set 


San Francisco. 


us down in the city of 
All of us were brimming high with hope. 
reat hing 

l 


Oo clock 


Though we did not anticipate 
} 


the station before two in 


t 


one or 


, wie 
he morning should not 


and probably 


efore dawn, we were loath to 


disembark 


retire to rest. It was near midnight be- 


were 1n our berths. 


length there, I found it 


fore all of us 
But 


when at 
° = . 
Impossible to 


sleep. The excitement at- 


tendant on the beginning of the trip 
seemed to have returned on me with a 
double force. I liste ned for some sound 


to relieve the awful stillness which, like 
the wing of Death, seemed to have settled 
over the “ Flying Cloud”; but there was 
no soughing of the wind, as at sea, 
ard, save th 


no noise t be he monoto- 


nous movement of the engine and the 
paddle-wheels ; and this, so evenly did 
they play, was rather a motion than a 
sound. 

This period of restlessness was succeed 
ed by one of strange bewilderment, which 
might have been sleep, or mivht not. 
Rapidly changing scenes and fantastic 


} } 
t 


ficures, some of them peaull i] ind some 
horrible, flitted before me like a dissolv- 
ing panorama. A band, as though of 
steel wire, seemed to encircl my brain, 
an | to « press it close r and loser . and 


} } } eV 
! 


its who 


spine, for e length, felt as 
tho igh subje ted to a like er g pre 
ure, 

How long this state of ha nation 
continued I have no means of owing 
From it by 1 creat etfo l lenly 
a oused myself, and returned ton prop 
er senses Where I was, and all the ex 


traordinary events of the last few day 
were clear in my recollection. But 


weighed down with weakness, and found, 


on attempting to speak, that I had ne 
voice. 

Suspe ting that I had been stricken 
some terrible disease, I attempted to 


by 
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rise; and, loath to disturb any of my 


fellow-travellers, undertook to crawl out 
upon the upper deck. This, after a good 
deal of effort, I accomplished. Lying, 
therefore,—I could not stand,—I prayed 
for a breath of air to relieve my hot and 
oppressed brow; but in vain. The atmos- 
phere seemed gone. Chill and dark, the 


heavens spread ou 





ove me without a 








twinkle or a The full-moon was 
there, and there was no cloud or haze to 
obscure her light; but she did not shine. 
Her white, rayless face was a mockery 
to the night. The same was true of the 
stars. The dazzling canopy was faded 
out, and Cygnus and the Great Bear 


were subdued to pallid points, like patch- 





-cray paper stuck upon a 
pa} ] 


wall. 





Floating by the side of the 
Cloud,” and nearly of her size, I dis- 
covered a dark, irregular object, and 
dragec d myself to the edge of the deck 


to investi it more closely. The two 





came together, but without damage or 
friction. They touched and parted, like 
substances nearly at rest in still water. 
I put out my hand on the strange visitor, 
and received a pretty severe shock, as 


though I had bee subjected to the ac- 


tion of an electric battery. At the same 





time, a light, bluish flame ran over its 
surface, g¢ me more accurate its 
form and dimensions. To the touch, it 
was solid and cold, like iron or granite. 


I pressed upon it, and it yielded like a 
I I } 


floating dish. I tried to break off a frag- 
ment, but was unable to separate so much 


A moment’s reflection convinced m¢ 
of the nature of this apparent island in 
the air. It was an immense aérolite ; and 
with this conviction came the solution of 
my own painful state. We had uncon- 
sciously passed beyond the controlling 
power of the earth’s gravitation, into 


f 1 


that region of th upper atmosphere, 


orms us, these meteoric 


where, science in 
stones float in equilibrium, until some ac- 
cidental impulse throws them from thei: 
} 


valance, when they are precipitated to 
; I 


the surface of the earth. I must be dy- 
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ing for lack of air. And the man at the 
helm, where was he? He must have 
fallen asleep, and left our vessel to her 
own buoyant fancies. And my compan- 
ions! Bonflon! De As ry ! All ere this 


This 





it have perished, and the “ Flying 
Cloud,” aside from myself, be bearing 
into these upper altitudes nothing but 
a load of death. 


with 





Terror-struck, I dragged myself, 
all the speed I could accomplish, to the 


stern. ‘There sat the helmsman at his 


post, but asleep or insensible. I shool 
him, but he gave no signs of life. 1 shout- 
ed with what little strength I had, but in 
vain. 

“ Wake 


we are lost 


ip! wake up!” I cried, “on 

At length he opened his eyes, but did 
not move. 

“Wake up!” I screamed again. 
‘Breakers ahead, and worse. You have 
let the craft run wild. We are above 
our level. We are all dying for lack of 


* Oh, ke t me 





!” he murmured. “] 
must sl ep a little whil longs r. It can’t 
can’t be morning yet.” 

By this time, fright, or the nees ssity of 
the occasion, was renewing my strength. 

“ Dick!” I shouted in his ear, “ Dick, 
you scoundrel! you will murder us all. 
Do your duty, or I will shoot you!” 

With this I discharged a barrel of my 
revolver above his head, which, like my 
voice in my efforts at hallooi vo, sounded 
only as a faint echo of itself, but, nev- 
ertheless, proved sufficient to give his 
faculties a shock. He started 
up, and, though still but half-conscious, 
took the helm and gave it the direction I 
bade him 

From him I hastened to the engineer, 
whom I found in a like state of insensi- 
bi ity. I succeeded in arousing him; but 
it was necessary that he should be made 
to compre hend the difficulties of our situ 
ation,—that our craft, water-logved as it 
were, would float forever where she was, 
for all anybody could say to the contra- 
ry, until forced down by the power ol 
the engine alone to lower and lifi 


riving 
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To 


not 


atmospheric planes. him to un- 
this But I 


succeeded in part, and, in my anxiety for 


derstand was sO easy. 


my friends, rushed below to look after 
their condition. 

As I anticipated, I found every one of 
them in a state of incipient asphyxia. 
But the * Flying Cloud” was already de- 

Oxygen and 


scending into denser air. 


pressure 


] 
work ; 


were performing their mystic 
within half hour I had 
| ll restored 


them all 


and an 
the pl asure of seeing 


Irning 


to consciousness and r upidly ret 
But the 
ight 


posed a sig 


strength. renewed lights ex 


ilmost too frightful to met 


tion. Every man of us was crimson from 


which seem l to have 


ee 
i pa 
pore of our bodit 


Messrs. Bot 


they came to 


escape d blood 


ed forth, like 


which we had 


nearly dumb w 


Frenchman exhibited a sensil 
i le peril, 


the extremity 


two before, 


wept 
i 


| | 
aloud 
t ana not 


Yankee 


sper 


his both of them, 


erwhelmed 1 


moment 


most 


an alarm of 
Bonfl m an 
out from the door 
peared. 


ment; 


They were gone oO! ly for a mo- 


for no man could remain in the 


7° ” ru 
lying Cloud. ! November. 


hell of flames and vapors into which they 
ventured and live. They came out drag- 
ging with them the half-suffoeated, scorch- 
How the 
cident occurred, it was impossible to di- 
Closing the 
the 


ed, and blazing engineer. ac- 


and useless to inquire. 


vine 


door tightly after them to confine 


flames, where confinement, for 


the bri 


ext ept 


fest period, among matter so ¢ 


bustible, and partitions scarce ly more 


midable than those of a paper bandl 
was clearly impossible, they threw 
burning engineer into our arms, and tl 


selves took the managemen 
De sage" 


almost 


rung through the 
round like the voice 
onded him with ¢ 


With us a 


burning 


mot 


by that time 
‘om the engine- 
the 


1g rulh. 


beautiful boat 


came sensi! 
through the 
When 


ie + 
ady at 


air 
accl- 


the 


alr a low 


out for the signal at our 


This cir 


imstance Was our 


fanvthine 
, lb anything 


cour 29 V 1dang 


imminent and dr was pressing 


. A 
a hazy shadow, was just dis- 


dim distance below us; 


possible 

I I 
, 

ar enough that we 

pieces against the solid 


i 


only one 


now 
He 


, but refused to quit his } 


stern. Was @xm 
re mained possil le to control 


he of th 


played 


moth 


ons 


h upon tl 


1? upper cet 


him from us with a 


and whirlpool of fire. 


sight of him, and suppos dh 
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Persime! St. Remi was a gentleman of 


fortune, whose income was derived prin- 


cipally from large rented farms, the dues 


arising from which he sometimes collect- 


ed himself, in preference to intrus 


ity to a steward or agent 


that Important cd 


On his ex sions for that purpose, he 


Was vencrai ompanied by a favorite 


little spaniel, of a kind too small to be of 


any service to him as an escort, but in- 


estimable | s qualities as a companion. 
One day M. St. Remi had ridden a lone 
way to collect tain sums Of money cue 


him in ar f rent, but which he had 
little exn : of talaw alle te che 
without further uible. To his agree- 


able surpris his tenants paid 





him the whol rrears, in eve so ul 

expected that he could not conceal his 
’ : ’ ila a ' 

exultatior is fn clinked the heavy D 


of money on the pommel of his saddl 


when cordiauy taking leave | fis fa 
mers. Mer that was the little doe’s 
name —was cqually delighted; for his 
moods were always regulated by those 
his master uch is the mysterious sy1 


n Dog and us; and ever as 


pathy | 


his n ister lauch« 1 cheerily to the chi N 
of the gold, on his homeward ride, Me 

barked and |} nded alon cle f him 
ek urly lerst hi that col 11 i tl ng 
to be la ind not al, ar hat 

is no la ! matter to be without i 
This is what e old French writer a 
serts respecting tl ward sentiments of 


that small dod Ilow he 


knowle 





I know not, nor is 
any business of mine. Well, Persimel 


of them, 


St. Remi galloped on and on, until th 
reached the way-side well about | 
way home,—the old stone trough, with 
the water sp ling into it from the e 
tesque spout carved out of the rock. Het 
he pulled le to water his horse. re- 
freshed him further by slackening t 
girths of the saddle, and, unstrappine 


the bag of gold which was attached to 
the holsters, he his side on 
the rock, while he splashed his hands 


and face in the cool water. By-and-by 
he drew up the girths, mounted his horse 


dreamily, for he was a man of contem- 
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plative moods, and rode away from the 
vay-side well, forgettu f his treasure, 
which | tempting!) tl flat rock, 
ready to the hand « the first comer 
Not so his faithtu i iving in 
vain tried to hit the | yr, which was too 
heavy for him, ran swiftly after the rider, 
whose attention he strove to arouse by 
arkit co violently, and careering ind 
ind round the horse when he sl 
his pace. Failing thus to attract notice, 
he went so far in his zeal as to bite the 
horse pretty severely in the fetlock, which 
caused him to swery on one side and 
vak« p his master to a ue sense of 
something wrong, the first ea that oc 
ed to him being that his doe h 
ne mad Cases of | rophobia had 
utely occurred in the eligi hood, and 
St. Remi was conv h eiz- 
re y it of | poor when they 
reached the br V flowe ACTOS 
the road. Instead of x 1ting ind 
irir ¢ in tl s he usually did, the 
spaniel circied \ to whe I ow- 
ed, and leaped a SS 1 his l Ther 
St. Re drawing a p | from his hol- 
sters, fired at and shot } faithful com 
inion, averti his ¢ s as he touched 
fatal trigg 1 galloping rapidl 
VaAV mm the dea I tha mote upotr 
ear ind, as la e spurs mm 
s reeking horse, h ked maledk 
tions on th money wi h was t LUISE 
this untortuna ! The n ey 
it wi wa Suddenly he pulled 
» his harassed steed, and the unhappy 
truth flashed on he had left his 
t Way ‘ ell, and had 
do r ft n »ren | 
back to the we l with 
mad speed, |} und | t es of | ul 
on tie path th the pan span ] id 
1 himself thither iwain to g1 i 
s master’s gold to the last There he 
found him, stretched out bes le the | ig 
of money, with just strength enough left 
to raise his head towards his master, with 
a look of forgiveness, ere he died. 
The chronicler does not state what 


M. St. Remi did with all that money, 


though we may be safe in supposing that 
: I 
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he very exactly knew; but we would — eith superseded by the progress of 
lain hop that | exe led a mor ty ol na hinery, or have von to decay in 
it in foundir t for decayed dow consequence of the an m of the 
is am ‘ ) ( or litth spaniel Lhimatis tor tl ha V i ti were 





the fox vl i the several vari ‘ iple, there were to hu 
1 4) , 
lies ot ve 1ad their historians then rh last Vv 
rom Da J it Berners to Pete ‘ was a wonder, f ‘ rar- 
Bex N I it { more recent Pets r { ( tive anima ‘ t one 
. . . : : , 
whose ] is Hawker while, | 1 and fifty y 0 nd al 
4] : “ea p 
on ou i Atlan i¢ Line late uch the breed of na nown 
1 . , 
Frank I has reduced kennel- s the ‘ rest, 








i not profitably da n was | rt extent 
part A { history, howeve ind ‘ yas tu yubt 
i the individua mn ether a nen 
trai l ‘ L the ( variet sn V in 
} } ‘ 

lave ecorded ( ( a ) 1 OLIN 
¢ } } 
ta $s colley has en ( KS 














Shey i a terri ‘ M us of Sligo, un sion of 

throug vit eve » suD | to 
SE ¢ g ) t Css R yr lo nes \ } I \ Vy, 
leed, | ive I ame ; I ‘ ( I 0 nay 
th : lamp-posted " e « ly 
accord 1 the griz tivht o nt 
Zz t UnvIOgTaDphied | wi ( he 
ind 4 5 last i i ) in- | i led 
sung clas l irnspit ) iad times, 
\ v 1 wi h we a I ymund « ( ( hat useful 

} 

I r m te i le gy t nous 
ne m to ! y y of wl 1 he ‘ is a squir- 
ii Ss vi h f i I ( his ne ¢ y in 
my in ( n the course y his roles ! ns, the 
ma \ 1 up with a som ) nd nine upon 
what misc rtment ol ca ‘ h tl joint i t * before 
friend e hr The tight skin « rly dog 
was evidently a pro Nature to 
e , a 1 hin from entar ( th the 
ma ery amid whi ! : ss was 
Nevert é vor to | conducted Had a Se for 
toveth< er such stray remi- sta whiskered a 1, ce 
niscet | \ n ceneral as may Sscem | om his ow! I ocrau 
occu to I e I write illustratin ( oO dispor hin t in wher 





passages fir careers of humble, but — k n-wheel 1e mig ound 
eccent Vl s of the rac himself « weed, and ca | spit- 
Extinction h en the fate of some ted, and associated prom y with 


varieties of the dog, which have been leg of mutton as roasted | ; in which 
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capacity he might eventually have been which lwelleth in the pastoral associa- 
eaten with currant-jelly and considera- tions of tl 
ble relish, receiving more honor, perhaps, Althor ' in ne ion 
‘in that connection,” than had ever in h the ject of this article, I wi 
his lifetime been lavished on him as a. here 1 1 story told to 1 n the 
member of society. n ion, by that old farmer 
But Turn hing « ( k me as being rath f 
the past, his h. “The 1 is not particula | 
oasting ik a] by Nel iat I took 1 I 
which the spit was turned, cut him ¢ | ed u o t 
first of other u nto further i { 
iminishe his in ne But e tea- ) é y ( ! 
kettle ich he somewh resem | ds and lanes Son 
n figure he-by ed clean ime! ' 
off tl ‘ m; for the | 1 in t a 
steam-engine, attached n¢ vs t nee about the ‘ t 
kitchens of our prin ipal hotels, has \- tk Wi {is 
en a new to afl I such qua y ha 
after a fa tha old ‘J t region, was yet a nove t 
into the ret ( er 1 i tl | | wa lispatel 1 i 
urs O eD \ I to the Th s 
o his all t ‘ s S ] eing @ ‘ 
out to my val I OV I ‘ die ot ( 
they we ‘ | ! p sn mig 
rpos nd \ 2 sf i . Css 
1e pigs, wl tl erand s Ww | yw in the low W 
ive 1 L to re st im tos An unu 
In « I or 1 that on tl ime elapse esse 
side ot Atlantic, do I remember h I appear f : 
Ing veen 1 wed to an dog wl was 8s ! 3 W 
prot ssion W t all analog stot ough 
the tur: t of other days. Fall ) him by tl 
conversation with an old Dutch-Yan \\ wrong D dF 
farmer, in a remote and very 1 L ie glanced at I 
trict, I made some remarks abou n, I guess lL Old He 
dog, which was a ery | gy heavy on ’ 
of that no-partic nd happily class N replied Bum ’ 
fied by t compre! ve natural pl . vi, but a groor nine 
ophers « the irn-floor as vellow dog vi nme a coom «d ! 2 10N 
Farmer assured me that this fine fello van to bawl th 1 
—whose name I am ashamed to say I ( n together a 
have fo rotten lid all the churning o i vn and w ad 1 ] il 
the far dairy by imparting h motive \\ 1 doggy men beyond ocean 
power to a wh el. This ] wenu terrier, they us ly prone 
ity, Farmer inf ed me, was 0 n and not ¢ en 
and excl | un Inspiration from t 1] on this bank of th Atlar 
intellect which wnimat d | Farm Ther 3 no authority for the 1 rie 
proper clod ; nor was he greatl) 1 tion, that I kn Ly 
ated when I narrated to him the trad W h, however, is much taken as a s 
tion of the turnspit, whose memory, I dard in England. Thus, an Eng ho 
regret to record, he spurned as that oi chant will talk to you about his « k 


a “mean cuss.” destitute of that 


Am 














an about his c/w 


Ks 





Th 
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cia vord / | Ve of urs rom i P i cor fox ish though 
} tact ] ‘ . 
re r s \ he dog il ed ore II oves o make 
tion irroW , 1 nd of retre in ler ft i $ ring up the 
, hicl { { } l pav nd to |] 
will Voich su 1 Gog l sed tO pass a 1 i i paws a l ji¢ 
the rtion t pied in i Ile is of a nd reser\ lis- 
‘ 1 subt i Ss ol the 1a ) i more ively { hit 
| | ih i i 1 I reg te th \ i | tt jutes I 
1 Lo ( \ $ es y sts | ce all oth ' 
t ] p { } 
rra i I f > i . t Ca t 
‘ } ‘ 1 
‘ I | i y Li sl 
- \ ‘ c t f t at l 
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er, a chance oft com- vain tried to break him. Ones ) n he 
parison with the quantity and denseness was about a year old, I t him up be- 
of his long, soft hair,— for the coat of a e me o a high cale n which w 
true Skye dog is fleecy, rather than wiry. we going some dist The mom 
It was the joint result of the shortness « the horse started, Sam jum 
his legs and the leneth of his beard that have a bark at his heels, when, to n 
the latte: appendage continually Swi horro wheel of | whi 
the ground an inconvenience which | there were three of us, went OV 
once undertook to reme« DY mmit the middle of his o n | 
it off short with scissors. No Turk could parently, in two; but he was i 
have more indignantly resented the pro- second, and barking at heels and whee 
cess than did that small quad iped, his fe mile be ve could | 1 
Celtic feelings being so severely w l and get him in aga This ient a 
ed by it, in fact, that he abstained fro: pe l to dee hin ! ( ol 
sustenance for three days, putting him- prof r he d ed himself en 
self into moral sackcloth and ashes for retica from that | l to the 
that period by retiring into his peniten nd ing-at of all ma el 
tial cell under a chest of drawers thine elled by horse-1 

When quite a pup, hardly half-crown, Ay e would 1 1 
he played 1 trick unaccountable to m« I i oO ed him to ‘ e 1% 
this day as it was then. Sam had é ay l he unite f 
run of the house, and he availed y of t ern sury 
of it On goin » the breakfast-rox S ! t He ] 
one morning ¢ ] ¢ ‘ i iy I iw th 
phenomet in conne ol " lf 
coid I 1 of bee which Was t I \ l \W 
d sis yas hae it ] t irbD ¢ \ » 
ous to behold a round of cold beef y —_v 
a tail, which it 1 fea W i " ‘ 
and beckoned w is ii ) SAY Co I s ri s 
eat me.” ‘The ta was the tail of S 4 und ve fix e dash } } 
whose body w | rs tag } 
the inte ot tl i { ! t " 
which he had cut his way with crea le y pool o < ‘ 
severa @ and success. But the | Zi suc . isual t ( ee 
was, how he got there for tl ire-g 3 envire oa Ilibe 
no chair within reach of the tal id = nian s \ Hlis a 
he was much too s to hav | il f t cess st ! 
up on it; while the theory « s of n ‘ th ‘ e ] 
vant, who propounded that he must ha such an idea on the i s, th 
climbe 1 up by the table-cloth, tooth ov he a Ss] lt : 
claw, was Wild simply ( ted ) aay I ( Q 
the contempt of any person aware 0 ( ) ah 4 \ 
difference betwee1 log and « The unk f mind in y wi 
is Dut one acceptabi theory o | ] val one and wi ! f 
ject, that h was down i he Cave 1 ( ure cl ! 
of the bes and ¢ betore it was about their «di ity, s ( 
brought up-s nau so escaped not not r r t r ¢ \ t 

I | . 

Early in life, h ontracted from evil severa Vs alte havi ‘ 
association, perhap a vulgar trick « process of correction I revo 
running after carriages and barking at gular instance of this ser sd 
the horses’ heels, a trick of which I i: played by Sambo, in which hi 
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won- The fellow I am writing about, when 


very y« iv, destroyed sui items otf 
the my] rty in that way. He occupied 
ol 1 uftalo be 1 my 01 I I he i 
t} bu ly " I to 
‘ s he vely at nigl I 
' 7 } 
The he n ne, however, or ) o ra 
p ea I 7 
I 
( Ss I ] mi st 
- iol n a mass ¢ 1 t \ t \ 
' il } t t i 
l I edu i rT 
I} col 1s Fi i | 
" " ex] 
ha tIs ] I 
1 
» subs ‘ s t ‘ i 
) ~ i T ] 
Ww ‘ ‘ ‘ 
S ) i ‘ n 
S f 
vil t 
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el iti the ! 1 y 
. tT \ \ ‘ ‘ 
, ’ 4 ny " 
Sa , ’ 5 
i ! r ( } | 
t i ni 
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] XQ } 
He became dis 1 and 
v « i i 
1 V ( ~) \ ( ve 
i ‘ ‘ ‘ ns 
} » tac { { } ] 
' 
) I Oo ( I e wW I " 
{ Vi t 
W " h my 1 
iit 1 1 
I fore I had an « 
i that muisus« I Al very 
her last time I ever saw | I think, he 
ty} } f } } 
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out, a split ear, and other marks but too ned wi 
suggestive of the tavern brawl. I then _ the tr 
deprived iim of his collar soon alter li ) 
which he returned to his i cours und 
of life, and saw him again ites 
The pe tt “lke form of these I bit 
inimals, and the bu incy given to hem elie 
by their lor floa y hair, endow em 
ith great facil f swimming ; V é In 
the small « LN pass to which tie vi la 
mack in a Lot r makes thie , 
very ust ( pal s ») the s in a lll 
W DI ri sa for paddling a t sa 
in the 1 ) I shies I t 
in excel rie\ of one of mine by f the 
wrying ‘ l H i snij ‘ 
hich I 1 make her hunt ip a 
‘ h out of e Wwe | into hich I} Lv 
hre 1 1 » vould vO CK hal i 
ithe i en ler i 
eve S 1 i y 
va | 0 ” 
us of ) nota 
> mM n B ¥ ) 
ep ora would 
f sh ] 
J1OV W 1 i 
Is a ut t is 
ulily seen nd ches 
the i 1 Siu oO l wel 1 ( 
iluabl qualifiea i i ret I W-s 
remembe! ol thes es fete! _ “p Lands 
irom a co a e depth the watch of a i ‘ 
friend of mine, which had slipped out « y 
his | ket to a le t Still iV oO" 
which he was | ring in | in 
From times Lr | ibou f 
twenty j irs ago, the S ( r 1it- is 
ed confide ly | 1 s the s lat og 
of rank and f mn A bout ut rh 
the day, v is tl verb ( 
Ly informs us, it tot t of ea i 
dividual of t ( ne ) e- ous 
gan to sh { eltl ( 0 i 
Skye, the first ivs of it that reached mn 
being reflected from no k l m iy ‘ is 
than the Crown of Great Britain; for it stuff in 
among the Scot h fancie f | ne- hal 
land’s Queen to adopt as a prime favorite — to pre 
this hitherto obscur« uadruped Reck- terrier t 








il that time ia 
ie Of ComMy ing hin 
1 
e uchest of his race 
int aves i Lik a 
1 Lnhihie Adonis 
Cric! ot doves 
wee irure | 
ill Sit 
ted nob 
‘ SIZt $ 
» g Li 
Ww wa 1 ) 
i ‘ 
i 3 
io ) 
n } i 
I 
it Of W 1 tie 
e lmpre e sper 
4] 
» are t I 
ng butche \ 
yart in the figh 
rom his gory s 
ly of Sk 
’ yf } 
| I I 
e man u 
whence t 
nul cases t of 
] } ] 
il palmed « 
1 une has m 
s con ito! it 
itation, compounde 
iption, one part ¢ 
o two parts s 
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ok poodle. And so I take leave of th 





Skye like a jave lin at the legs of the re fugee, 








is terrier with a caveat emptor to th pur- startling him so much out of the perpen 
‘ chaser who does not want to be sold dicular that the suy tructure of plast 
rl- while he ! rt came to tli round h i crash, t p- 
Ad The ser of | must sure exist ssing ‘ r tl Campus 
1 l dividual d $ herwi it we l Martius ha « of manutactured 
yn izzle n for the singula ister of Pa M ‘ L 
wu I off | 1 W - ( Tie Shatt oa s KS 











7 t I tie KK it { R 
| 
sh 10 i, with a y nd fro amor Ss ( 
i he on i wh pa I 3 
ri l l t | i ‘ } 
a2 > | 
ha i i) i l L 
3 \ i ione o t 1 
W res 
il run s } \ | ‘ } 
led | ity | . t 
ration [ i I i u 1 his 
, vith C1 . } | th z 
init inh I s i l 
eat § nuck ‘ 1 1 wi I I 
un if l I 7) i l l he 
i I r | i i Sl ) ve t 
pa } ad gone t that 
+ + } 
a ha i [ vel ute V ro | i 
Gg il 1 { ) t m ) l "am 
i l I ) { W he 
oht a 1. ke to iwa o eo 
I ) ) ri wou ] ive 
) vOg His ' , _ ¢ . st 
ra 1d ! Lit 

7 ry i ) Ws 
the ected , 1 the 
sh t of nes rf 00 

t { { 
tor . ve ( s of 
is I s I Line { tre 
' 
i¢ [_p i I son he S assaults up- 
I 
ote Dy LL} 1 an yF sudde at my 
’ 

la e cha I mm the ie-awa t irom my head 
se ) 1 i I vr if l iway h th I { 

" ‘ " ire of | HH 1 « I " i we wi ‘ 

. | n to st lus yuuld be cdifthn to a it without 
red ils 1 uing | ‘ viding Then I would } e to ne 
sti- un-0 Wwe-si 3 O I him to fetch it if r not to be 

! } { | } 

eal \ m s uly after of obt 1 without mu stratager I 
iva 1 ia ssing th oh an ciple wy 
ling ens i W iv ot cast on his Or of this doe’s a " $ 
ur- ead i i vet up whis was the log one « } on to his 
| h I l I ha e had dart i intact {1 i fieht y 
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to cope with him ; and 











I once saw him, when in ps with a 
fierce bull-terrier by a riverside precip- 
tate result by dragging his adversa- 
ry into t t ind diy neg his head 
ince Lk l 1 jump iT th h st 
l id to i¢ t of } \ I ung 
thrown In him, me falling | 
it to | ister’s feet exce] ( 

g ment e with which I 
had, some time eviously, administered 
to h Ls ist < ri elu 
quen On ef of his | 
i 
ing a 1 | ft ( V 
cross a vick rapi iver, he 
SW mn 0) sta i t! Doa 
but, f y M ’ ‘ I 
less oO nut ba ind ow 
ed for t x ! 1 of 
he t pla ’ ne ] 
bus s- Mhis he reg 
on s ’ S { 
the s } ' P | he a 3 
rr {to i S$ 
fal 0 is | . 1 ( 
earl I I i 

I Y 
t t 1} \ I law 

1 { f 
was ‘ vith le s 1 pont 
€ 3 h | I 3] of seul l \ sa 
so e ¢ Muff } 
em! $ i 
the « e of h not h I ] 

vif ot § 1 wh to deliv | 

If o n nion on the su lI 
would in es ¢ ip ! e su 
spot on ( irpet wl e } lay v 
ove! to li I h t} sf V ] 
depos nten lea the handle { ! 
tively, W » his he ion one | < 
( il I l | t} s 7 hi ] 

( wtf \ l to s lair with a sie 
Philan sv is he 

sa ed the 1 tad ited o ls re 

of dr yons, to | he had taken 
fancy, by 1 0 o a house whicl 
the man had just quitted im a state « 
intoxication, and so rousing the inmates 
by his cestures, that they at once followed 








‘ 1 i | be yo | i | retor 
5 tti up the deli ’ 

is ram has often | nme! 
“1 as a certain mod areeegee 
with mutton, should ] 
cipline inflicted on him by t! 
of the blood of his race I ea 
one instance within mv ex] 
which this corrective v tested. It wi 





4 J J ° 1 } 
1im into the road, alongside of which the 
ecry old sabreur was tk | prostrate j 
1 pool of water, sett a f rtin 
’ . " , 
jusliy against that | { element, eve 
» what was very nm la vas} 
Lara dogs often to take 
norous view ot t S 
1 
Si l or s TO acct 3 ‘ 
nad their streneth \ frier 
tf mine once possessed a e) ’ ‘ , 
ma fa oss bet \I tS 
Bernard dog and the Eng ff, ar 
s irkable for! is 
s great strength ar tan ny 
‘ iv, acco trus 
na ney came u ot rus 
red in t s 0 
x a badger I hein 
t ty Er i is tes 
ep k of t Draw 
L aus rut 
1 1 
the nin ed t 
the re - he ¢ 
s iwely witl le dog 
l vains wh ¢ him « 
‘ tl i ven il ‘ d mn 
] ; 
Ww ia Ww I em} 
1 1 
is fter dog w om tl 
1 At lei h tl 
failures, he watch nity w 
til the er ma his de 
ta retreating foe, w him 
ur, hi do 
t with th t r. me 
( ved until he e. nea 
lv a mile away, where posite 
ul und barrel iate v 
( vy of his private 1 the s 
I 
‘ i 
O of the wors had 
in eset is a ] Lill 
| It s not i ( 
t exists ta e 1 
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h the in the case of a sulky dog of a breed be- — geth did the dog return to the 
ite i twee! ette and somethi 12 ( ast who, atte ) 
cm lary un, upon whom the him for a s proc 
ey thirst i ertain int va “ ind iM t I 
vas} nD iL » devastate th ve ly x I t i I tie 
ke she n his capacity a ince, © nd g I 
te f wa have been onside ve ) t SS S 
hye ed S Li liar i S \ s ’ ral ‘ 
1 t i is Liread ( | t In the f s \ Ss! 
t Ss for | , 1 neighbor ot | nal i Vv l 
Tr, and S ra of shee] Aa 
. ro ‘ kindly I i 
* t nt, but 5 ' 
trust pie 1} n lias ) ! 
{ rus OSE ¢ maop ( ( the s uh 
n oO Vv abe \t nig i ii i I vs 
in 1 Was I . pa ” , 
» ty wi ed 
raw vith al \ ‘ ] 
rtine- | I ns Mma ) \ t N 
| tt 1 P dat thie i ta ol > } 1 1 } ‘ 
2 ¢O rine triumphant | i t ) 
do Ww \ u 
m ol og Tanne h I dis 
mn a , ‘ mu ) t irted 
tem] the eood deal of t lay | h 
m tl ram s ) ‘ ma I 
h the It i al i it I to n 
tv un- cr ri eve t 1 sn ns rd I 
isd dog, i i ~ i 
mt gene S the glamou \ 
dow blood 2) to n l | 














\ 
yosited setth ! 
ite Vi- to n vi e 7 
: r ' 1 

ie s miles It was in M Il ‘ | D 

ind which wa ery 
a d 7 quite t wa Trozel! ) { vari | I ( min 
killing hard ivelled home ul ! S | * Atla 

} in h panied by a irrish 
im dog I irge aS an avera 
oO 

pointe \ ta ind when some ¢ 
1 two 1 i herd of nine de« € 

cross l iway into 

the we rtain pl nges, as th 

, . 2 ( 
t way Deneath ther 
Wh ] ‘ N ‘ 
venor at eve While they were yet ? 
. . ) f ‘S f , 

, . . . 
‘all but in sight, t rave chase, and they End + a ' t : 
nee in ull disapns 1 into the dark forest to- wn 
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THE RECKONING. 


Your thought may recur with mine 


To a certain place in the city, 
Where you some times have chanes 

If not, why, the more’s the pity 
Did you notice the delicate w ; 

Whereby, with the trencher 
Comes a hint of the matter of 


In a counter laid bla 


Now,— not to pervert the intent 
Of a courtesy gentle and rare, 
Or observance so « ivilly meant 
With disparaging th igs to « ompare, 
By the token your messenger brings, 
Did such services 1 


to mani 


( 


Spaniards, 
ens, that tr 
some times i l | bac] and abou 
for the head tail, so imes in th tl i here only the long tail-feathers 
hands of their Their tameness in 
string fastened their masters is quite reé 
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doubt, that sweet things are unwhole- 
some, and is determined, at whatever cost 
to his own feelings, to ke ep them out of 
the way of his guests, who are, for the 
time, his children. Then there is an 
excellent English servant called John, 
whom, though the fair Ensor did berate 
him, we must enumerate among the com- 
forts of the establishment. There is a 
dark corner about volantes, which they 
are disposed to orde1 

unreasonable profi 

plenty ol livery 


street volan/es passing 


i 
} 


ve your ow 
where you ’ I . 

The first ng to be done at Matanzas 
is to drive or Lr the Cumbre, a 
hill in the neighborhood, and from it the 
valley of th mort. The road is an 


ovement 


umphant 
I b 


open va l d er are bi lit 
for you to taste } e, which is dipped 
out of the | g for your service It 
is very like balm-tea, unduly sweetened ; 


and after a hot sip or so you return the 


lo ( ‘wha. 


eup with thanks. 
cracking of whips 
you to the sug ur-mill, 
of the cane goes on il 


ding 18 octag¢ 


unknow 


reputation, we give only 


dark, and would suggest, 


Nov embe P.. 




















} { 
or cheer 


membe1 ing 


nations, an 


surroundit 
The s 

tanZas, 

attend mil 


Sunday 1 


eiwht o 
advat 

ihe arriy 

male 





thei 
mim 
“ar 
hexion 
vt 
8 @la 


vided fi 


either si 


and moti 


sprea lt 
considera 


tion of t 


in readiness 
spread tl 


open thei 


Their att 


handkercl 


ly kneel 


ing to be 


are nea 
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that he should 


refurnish 


little, and diffuse an air 


ss 0 s solitary villa, re- 
hat A icans have imagi- 
hat visitors will be very apt 
nu ywn host from his 
1 thing to be done in Ma- 
on Saturday, is to 
y mas t the Cathedral on 
Allis COmmences at 
hour pre vious m ay 
( ryed in watching 
“ment of the fe- 
Ma wiZas. hes 
s and threes, car- 
a l followed 
‘ x, who bear tl 
I I { sses rh 
I vot p, consiae! 
ia their tone s 
have undress- 
hig CTOre All 
i } ry can ao 
they walk ins 
it is technical- 
i » e ot them ring 
i lik dolls ana 
9 res and genu- 
€ provoking ) 
ris so It does 
» make thre 
head to chin, and 
thumb-nail, in 
i if im n 
which is ¢ 
i yw ol seats on 
{ pos tion, 
tl dark attendant to 
’ t. Some of them evince 
( skill in the selec- 


r gro l All bein 


iey drop on their knees, 


¢ now 
CTOSSs the mse lve s, 
look about them. 
e a little, spread a 


the ground, and modest- 


obviously expect- 
ed v t family. These 
ITit ma mel d Css 
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this status things remam unt 


4 


ecime nt is heard. VW ith 








taking place within the chance and a 
guard-ol-honor of eight s ers ranging 
on either side of th olhiciating ] lest, 
ind now our devotions begin in vood 
< nest for s ltane yUsl h ‘ eg 
iment, the jeunesse dorce of Matanzas has 
made its ran ind ha sprea it 
along the two long | é 1ar- 
‘ yn uch separate the f pe ents 
um the rest of the « nie on The 
ladies no read their f Ss again, 
L the ‘ s find other o ition than 
iw” area Latin of their n t | € 
so to ik 4 el t o 
time between the y ‘ 1 SEXE 
wh the and pla its : ind 


» the n ot irova i iraviata 
That el | ot four years oid, dressed in 
1 ¢ . tin 
and i flounce i i sa 
ts w } et handles r veil ar | 
es her ¢ Ss ( hnamma, eager rno 
é dd ited with gay mu 
1d uniorms 1 i ni es to 
vat { lio thump oes drum, 

1 guard presents n the so 
( Ins 1d of nee y ward, 
L 1K ncomiortable ma r Anoth- 
; ] + 1 
t », ANG ali That Is ovel ord 
‘ I irne to thel it d s ym 
‘ ud music ¢ ng to I t reg 

t ma s out ot y much 
is 1 ma i Ss ul expe 
ze ng known to tiea 1 alone 

1 1 ’ 

L4Acies ind iovers 0 ist the 
) s I pvra ( er 
1 1 py! pray 

} , 
arpets a rolied up 1 IlK- 
en sweep and rush, You Beauty. and 

Fashion forsake the chu Piety 

1 , 

has naraiy been, and go ne to rea 

Tust lo that como el! il vou al 
} ‘ 1 } , 

so Detake yoursell, musi on the small 

, 

heads and villanous low 1 ids of the 

Spanish soldiery, and wondering how 

long it would take a ha i ot - 

lute Yankees to knock t m i nto 
— But vou are not a ter, you 
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THI 


PASEO rHE PLAZA—DINING OUT. 


“ As this Sunday is Carnival, 


not do bett r 


you can- 


than drive about the city 


and then go to the Plaza to see the 


My 


masks. ife. with whom 
you have now so comfortably breakfasted, 


partner’s w 


; } 


will call for you in her volante,-between 

five and six o’clock. She will show you 

the Taseo, and we will go and see the 
asks afterwards.” 





So spoke a banker, who, though not 





our banker, is our friend, and whose kin 


attentions we ever recall, when we 


tba. So he spoke, and so 


1e pretty American lady, 


it not into sal- 


lowness, « 1 at the appointed | 

and, in her company, we visited the pr 
cipal streets, and the favorite drive of tl 
Matanzasts. The P ) shorter than 
that of Havana, but n h prettier Wi 
ound it vith int vhose fair o 
eupants | tfupani SA t bowing ind 
smiling to t! I nds in l wes and 
on horsel Tl Cul ’ ire cvener- 
ally good 1 s, and their saddle-hors« 
have the ¢ st and pleasantest gait in 
aginabl The heat of th mate d 
not allow the seve exercise of trot and 
call nm, ar o these creatures co long 
us smooth! ind easily as tl vaves ol 
the ace 1 are m h | 
obedier rhe ladies of Mata is secm 
to poss creat l | beauty, but 
they a e the privilege of powder l 
whiten the s ly s W h case I ) 
degree that is positively thastly. Thi 
cascai formed by t t ion of 








und the oval faces whitened 

— le a larger eos, with fea- 

vn oni if 

they ye 

feels a nat 1 dk st 
1 7 ‘ 1 

them with a ith ut 

Tay] > , 

one a liittie, bete ble 





opi rion of th 
If the Paseo was gay, the 


city were cay also; the w 


streets of the 





dows filled with 


faces and figures in dress, with little 


groups of children at the feet of the grown 


people, like the two world-famous cherubs 


) ( ‘uwha. 


at the feet 
There 


evervwher 


wel 


maskers, v 
the public 
ing the 


where 


movement. 


sides w ith 


good things are cookec 


where the 


cakes, fish, and meats 
inant bill f fare, witl 
and fruits The mask 
with creat inimation 
clothes, white people di 
prodig jus noses im} 
foreheads; the stream 
n chiefly in thes cl 
processions consisting 
1ratin a cag in sl 
this rat!” followed by a 
of wild creatures, all 5 
rat ! ut tl top of t 
tw ne of the 0 1 
here. accom} dl 
‘ es of he nat 
of monotor In I 
j lively, accomp 
19 2 gourd fill 
ont called a] , 
| } } k ‘ 
the 1 e m 1 cast 
find } r more yuple 
skill in Cuban dances 
of applause and ch 
crowd around. Beside 
ulace many ATistoc rati 
th Plaza n full dress 
flowe1 nd jewels il 
n hardly be imagined 


wo 
tropical | 

But ir 
has been 


o'clock, w 








of the Madon 


e cre wads of p 
i 
‘e, interspersed 
i 


vho went 


with high, shr 


} we desc 


ante 


is now the height 


We find it 
let] ] 


le movable 
I 


y are sold ai 








ndering stars s 


1eavens. 
our evening 


omitted ; 


now, 





n without 3 t 
e are pensive, 
at a show,”—| 


by nine, furious. 


about 


n 





1 
vemmoer, 








Sisto 
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came to pass that we remembered this, 
and walked through the dinner as on egg- 
shells, gratifying curiosity, on the one 
hand, and avoiding satiety, on the other, 
with the fear of fulness, as it were, be- 


F< Yr, 


what pang is comparable to too much 


fore our eyes. oh, my friends! 


dinner, save the distress of being refused 


by a young woman, or the comfortless 


sensation, in times of economy, of having 


paid away a five-dollar gold piece in 
place of a silver quarter of a dollar 


But you, Reader, would like more cir- 


cumstantiality in the account of this din- 


ner, which united many perfections. It 
was han lsome. but not sple ndid, ord r- 
ly, but not stately, succulent, but not 


inctuous. 


Z 


It kept the word of pr 


» the smell and did not break it to the 


taste. It was a dinner such as we shall 


wish only to our best friends, not to thos 


: . 
acquaintances who ask how we do when 


ey meet us, and wish we were dead be- 


fore we part. As for particulars, we 
should be vlad to impa t much usetul 
forma na d many ch re pts; 


it the transitory nature of en- 
tertainment does not allow one to im- 
prove it as one could wish. One feature 
we remember, which is that the whol 
dinner was placed on the table at onc 
ind s you had th idvantage of seeing 
your work cut out before you. Non 
of that h ype deferred, when, after being 


worried through a dozen 
rewarded at 
; ‘ 1¢ + 
infinitesimal fragment of the roti. 
on tl 


other hand, the unwelcome sur- 





prise of three supplementary courses and 


1 dessert, when you have alr udy dined 


to repletion, and feel yourself 


with all the world. Here, all 


play ; you knew what to expect and what 


vas expected ot vo 


at peace 


was iair 


4 Soup, ot course, 


came first,—then fish—then meat stew- 


ed with pot itoes and onions, -then oth- 


er meat with ochra and tomatoes,—then 
boiled chicken, which is eaten with a 
pilaff of rice colored with saffron,— then 


delicious sweet pot itoes, yams, plantains, 
and vegetables of every sort, then a 


kind of pepper, brought, we think, from 
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[ November, 


the East Indies, and intensely tropical 


in its taste,—then a splendid roast tur- 


key, and ham strewed with small colored 
sugar-plums, then —— well, is not that 
enough tor one person to have eaten ut 
a stretch, and that person accustomed to 


a Boston diet? Then came such a dis- 


play of sweetmeats as would exercise the 
mind of a New England house keeper be- 
yond all power of repose,- ap idding, 

Cakes 


a huge tart with very thick crust, 


of yuca. 1 dish of cocoanut, made into 


a sort oft impalpable preserve, WwW th « ros 


and sugar,—then a course of fruits 
then coffee, of the finest quality, from 
the host’s own plantation,—and then we 


} 
arose and went into the draw 


with a thankful recollection of 
had had, and 


} lel 
snould 


A arive DY 


posed, to see 


thankiul 





also a 


} 


nave no more. 


moonlight Was now 
] 1 
the streets and the 


it being still Carnival. So the ve 


immoned, with its smiling, silent Rog e, 





and the pretty daughter of the house took 
seat beside us. The streets around tl 

Plaza proved quite impassable from the 
crowd, whose wild movements and wilder 
voices went nigh to scaring the well-train- 
ed horses littic lady Was accustom- 
ed, apparently, to direct every movement 
ol her iriolee!l l d ier O ers were 
ittered In a voice high and sweet a3 a 
bird Dobla a Rog 


and exclaim, 





mad, 





‘ } 
er ana t ie back to the nest ol 
l 1 left } i ¢} 
his lad ird we lett Ie amd the 

. , 
otners W 1g regrets ind finally 


wk to the Ensor House, 
to us th 


which or 


Z 


seemed end OL au 


occasion 


things. 


GAME-CHICKENS DON RODRIGUEZ 


DAY ON rit PLANTATION DI 





PARTUR 


As there are prejudices in Cuba, 


and elsewhere, tou hing the 


appropriate 














































kes 


nto 


Pain- 
m- 
nent 


were 
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sphere of woman, Hulia was not taken 
to the cor kpit, as she h id demanded and 
exper ted not to see the chickens fight, 
but to see the Spaniards see it 

Forgive her, ye Wom in’s-Righters, if 
on this occasion she was weak and obe- 
dient! You would have gone, no doubt, 
—those of you who have not husbands ; 
but such as have must know how much 


article man in 





his theoretical than in his real presence. 
You may succeed in showing by every 
convincement, that you are his natural 


master and superior, and that there is ev- 














ery reason on earth why you should com- 
mand and direct him ‘No! ——,” says 
the wretch, shaking his fist, or shrug 
his shoulders; and whatever your ir 
mate cony ns may be, the end is, that 
you ao not 
Propitiated that ready obedience 
which is safest, dear sisters, in these con- 
tingencies, the proprietor of Hulia takes 
her, one m ng, t h- 
ment of a man of fort h 
borhood, wher: } rty 
rame-chicker ire | t for training and 
fiehtin« | cl ns occupy two 
good-sized rooms whose walls ar el 
tirely red h compartments, some 
two feet squar n each of which resides 
a cock his le } h and drinking- 
vessel kept on allowance of 
water ancl of fond le the y sl yuld et 
beyond fivhting-weicht Their voices 
41 1 1 all day f 1 on all 
moonlic! I | Ar 1 woman 1 
ves u ‘Y ' t s to the train- 
ms f the way the he- 
I g 
roes o st nd telling us t 
this cock i tl have won 
, , Each has also its 
App | l ) is worth fo 
lo < s f s, this one six 
ounces ) | splendid fellow 
No periodal and r aen-fever pre- 
vails | bu { vallo-mania 18 the 
ch on madness I the tropics. 
The { ining-pit s a circular space 
inclosed with boards perhaps some twelve 
{, t 


He re we find the pro- 


D Manuel Rodrieuez, with a 
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negro assistant, up to the ears in busi- 


ness. Don Manuel is young, handsome, 





and vivacious, and with an air of good 


family that astonishes us. He receives 
us with courtesy, finds nothing unusual 
in the visit of a lady, but is too much en- 
grossed with his ocx upation to accord us 
more than a passing notice. This is ex- 
actly as we could wish, it allows us to 


study the Don, so to speak, au naturel 





He is engaged at first in we lung two 


1 . . . 
cocks, with a view to their subsequent 
fivhtine. Having ascertained their pre- 
cise weight, which he registers in his 


andum, he proceeds to bind 





n around their formidable 





spurs, that in their training they may 
not injure each other with them. his 
being wecomplished, he all the while de- 
¢ himself with great volubility to 
his black second, the two cocks are tak- 
en into the arena; one is let loose thers 
the negro holds the other ind Kn ks 
the free fowl about the head with 
Sufficient provocation having been given, 








their own fashion, and their attacks an 

hy ells are not very unlike ] 
bout of neing They flap fly at each 
other, fly over, peck, seize by the neck 
let go, rest a moment, and begin again, 
vetting more and more excited wi h 
round. The negro separates them, when 
about to draw blood. And as for Don 
Manuel, h coes mad over them, like an 
Italian over his favorite pupil 
* Homl hombre!” he cries to the ne 
gro, “ what a cock! By Heaven, what a 
couple ! lve Maria santisima! did one 
ever see such spirit? Santisima 7 By 


is there such fighting in all Matanzas ?” 


Having got pretty well through with the 


he saints, he takes out his 


calendar of t ] 
watch: the fieht has lasted long enoug! . 


One of the champions retires to take a 


little re 


pose: another is broughi in his 
place ; the negro takes him, and boxes 
him about the ears of the remaining fowl, 
l rus ing him al ove his head, in l un- 


derneath, and on his back, to accustom 


him to every method of attack Don 
Manuel informs us that the cock made 
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use of in this way is the father of the other, 
and exclaims, with an air of mock com- 
passion, Pobr padre “ Poor father!” 
The exercise being con luded, he takes 


a small feather, and cleans out therewith 
the throat of either chic ken, which proves 
arena, and 


to be full of the sand of the 


which he calls por ‘ dirt.” 


Wi leave D mn 


“eri, 


Manuel about to em- 


ploy himself with other cocks, and, as be- 
fore, too much absorbed to give our de- 
parture nmiuc h notice. etrange to say, 


a : ‘2 : 
ILulia is so well satisfied with this rehear- 


sal, that she expresses no further desire 


to witness the performance itself. We 
learn subsequently that Don Manuel is 


a man of excellent family and great 


tunes 


on his favorite pursuit, hurrying 


along on the road to ruin as fast as chick- 





ens’ Vings Can carry him. Wi were 
very sorry, but couldn't possibly interfere 
Me il me, he appeared excessively jolly. 
Our kind friends of the dinner were 
determined to pay us, in their persons, 
Ben ot =< , *, * 1 
aii the debts of hospitality the island 
might be supposed to contract toward 





strangers and Americans. 


accordingly made tor 


wert 


last day in Matanzas it a cotles planta- 


tion of theirs, some four miles dist int from 
town They would send their travel y 
volante for us, they said, which was not 
} +] ° , 
so handsome as the city volante, but 
stronger, as it had need to be for the 
: _ ’ ' 
roads. At eleven o’vlock, on ivery Warm 


mack 
Ensor Hous 


R ith tl 
voque with that 


this vehicle 


morning, 


ts appe ir- 


ance at the door of the , with 


Roq ie in the saddle, 


KHOWING 


mysterious calesero face of his, 
but volunteering nothing un- 


Don Antojito, 


he tells us, has gone be fore us on horse- 


every thing, 


til the word of command. 


back : we mount the volante. and fol- 
low Roque drives briskly at first, a 


refreshes us, and we think 


1 
slight breeze 


the road better than is usual. But wait 


a bit, and we come to what 


secmns an 
unworked quarry of coral rock, with no 
perceptible way over it, and Roque still 
goes on, slowly indeed, but without stop 


or remark. The strong horses climb the 
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rough and slippery rocks, dragging the 


volante after them. The calesero 


strong 
picks his way carefully ; the carriage tips, 


“avity 





jolts, and tumbles; the centre of ol 
appears to be nowhere. The breeze dies 
away 


throt 


the vertical sun seems to pin us 


igh the he ad; we get drowsy, and 


dream of an uneasy sea of stones, whose 
harsh waves induce headache, if not sea- 
We wish for a photograph of 


inclu- 


sickness. 


the road ; first, to illustrate the 


sive meaning of the word; second, to 


serve as a remembrance, to reconcile us 
to all future hiehways. 


W ny these people ar 


1 
content to work 


t 
out their road-tax by such sore travail of 
sonal » Baral h ¢ f 
mind and vbouy appeareth to us myste- 
rious The bre iking of stone in state- 


prison is not harder work than riding 


over a Cuban road; yet this extreme of 
indu s endured by the Cubans from 
. ; . 1 } lif 
yea to year, and trom one human ite 
to rt he without « or effort. 





silular 


! 
smooth 


en to the gate of the planta 


tion, where a fine avenue of palms con 


Here 


partner ot our 


resides tk 


Matanzus 


house. 


elative and 


t 
; ae m , 
friends, a man of intelligent and humane 
a ct who comes to greet us with his 





and a pretty niece, thei 


constant guest. This lady has made use 


tirement for the accomplishment 


} 
Sh« has some K iowledge 
’ 


of French and Italian, and, though un- 


eg : 
peak English, is able to trans- 


late from that language with entire flu- 
ency. The plantation-house Is very pret- 
ty, situated just at the end of the P ilm- 


flowers in sight,—for 


avenue, with all the 


these are planted between the palms ;—it 


has a deep piazza in front, and the first 


door opens into one large room, with 
sleeping ipartments on either side. Op- 
posite this door is another, opening upon 


the court behind the house, and between 
the two our chairs are placed, courting 


ht.—N. B. In Cuba, no one 


shuns a draught; you ride, drive, sit, and 


the di ue 
sleep in one, and, unless you are a Cu- 


cold. The floor of this 





ban, never ta 

















l, to 
¢ us 

: 
york 


vste- 
tate- 
auing 


life 
Tor 
ort 
nilat 
} 
ooth 





veen 
ting 
one 











principal room is merely of clay, rubbed 


with a red powder, which, mixed with 


water, | len a firm, polished sur- 
face. The hous 1as but one story; the 
timbers tf, unwhitened, forming 


the o ( rhe furniture consists 





of cane ¢ l -table, and a 
prett i ing across one end ol 
. ’ * . 4 

the room H y sit and talk long. 


Our host mal 0d books in French 


and Spanish,—and in English, Walter 


Scott’s Nov vhich his wife fully ap- 
pre i 

\ ulK l, and we go first to 
Visit inglice, “ the 





ind ( gh; it is a house 
with a oF ny etely neil au 
in i so that the pe- 
quen ble out, nor th 
nurs lara Ou uly 
fri locking a small 
gat We found, as usu 
al, tl i l upwal tend- 
ing tl ie elderly woman 











wert l e girls proceed 
= I 
ed to Db e instrument 
und 1 strumming 
} 
wil l i 1 mous cha 
ly la dan to th " 
which mig col i- 
ered a \ et I danci 
cl i ng ind not u 
ova \\ , for a re- 
cess } t n the fi i 
to Visi , whom they 
1 4 ] 
car ind Keep t 
the af On vork comes round, 
which it d t r.M. We went next 
, a 7 
to th nec vhnich are bDullt, as 
: : ; 
we have « ers, contiguous, in 
one hollo On this plantation 
the food of s is cooked for 
1 . ‘ . 
them, ana ! lille of the inclosed 
square s oc o-ay is, with 
several la ldrons Still, we found 


little fires in 1 st he houses, and the 
inmates en concocting some 


tidbit or other A] in the roof serves 
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for a chimney, where there is one, but they 
as often have the fire just before their 
door. The slaves on this plantation look- 


ed in excellent condition, and had, on 


the whole, cheerful countenances. Che 
good proportion of their increase showed 
that they were well treated, as on es ites 
where they are overworked they increase 


scarcely or not at all. We found some 
of the men enjoying a nap between a 


board and a blanket. Most of the women 





seemed bu 5 about their ho ischold oper- 
ations. The time from twelve to two is 
na n to the sides an hour or 
two alter w evening, betore 
hey are locked up for the night. This 


} 
LILI they lmprove m stiy in planting 


and watering their litlie vat hs, Which 
are their oniy source of 1 enue, The 
negroes on this estate had id a so- 
ciety am ost themselves { fhe accu- 
muiatio i money; and i nd, the 
Inahager Of th | intalio old us that 
i] ; } ‘ ] 
ey had on his books two thousand dol- 
lars to their credit. One mat lone had 
] ~ hu ] 
alhassed six hundred dolla , a Very COn- 
, 
1 sum, under the stances 





\\ i ] t} } the . 
Ye Visited aiso the house « Lhe mnayoral, 


oO erseer, whose good eemed in 
he 
< | y with the gen i i ine a 
t} | t 
I o icnts OF Lit Pp we i Lan at 
ist n ystem perinits i I roes 
over the island have Sunday them- 
s es ind on Sunday Ss they 
wid thei wmous Dails, W S reuiines 
las l l oO ¢ ) on \I l mMorn- 


es Is O ig to then il i we on 
‘ = : 

Lhese na KE OCCASIONS A rit iOnla 1s 
{ pre alent disease with t is with 
the slaves in our own South; it is 
i tk ind fatal Ky \ 1 Cuba 
has s li tendency to go on ho eback, 
that we could not forbear askir f deat 
men did, and were told that it was so, 

the ck id nevroes bein tel rary 


. . ) ‘ 
inclosed in a box, and conveyed to the 


cemetery on the back of a horse. Our 


, ’ 
friend, seeing our astonishment, laughed, 


and told us that the poor whites were 
very glad to borrow the burial-horse and 
box, to furnish their own f 
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Dinner was served at four o'clock, 
quite informally, in the one sitting-room 
of the house. <A black girl brushed off 
the flies with a paper fly-brush, and an- 
other waited on table. The dinner was 
excellent ; but I have already given so 
many bills of fare in these letters, that I 
will content myself with mentioning the 
novelty of a Cuban country-dish, a sort 
of stew, composed of ham, beef, mutton, 
potatoes, sweet potatoes, yuca, and yams. 
This is called Ayacco, and is a character- 
istic dish, like « ‘l-soup in Hamburg, or 
salt codfish in Boston ;—as is usual in 
such cases, it is more relished by the in- 
habitants than by their visitors. On the 
present oct sion, however, it was only 
one among many good things, which were 
made better by pleasant talk, and were 
succeeded by delicious fruits and coffee. 
After dinner we visited the vegetable 
garden, and the well, where we found 
Candido, the rich negro who had saved 
six hundred dollars, drawing water with 
the help of a blind mule. Now the phil- 
anthrope of our party was also a phre- 
nologist, and had conceived a curiosity 
to inspect the head of the very supe rior 
negro who had made all this money ; so 
at his request, Candido was summoned 
from the well, and ordered to take off 


his hat. This being removed disclosed 





the covering of a cotton handkerch 
which he was also obliged to divest him- 
self. Candido was much too well bred 


to show anv sig 





s of contumacy ; but the 
expression of his countenance varied, 
under the observation of the phrenolo- 
cist, from wonder to annoyance, and from 
that to the extreme of sullen, silent wrath. 
The reason was obvious,—he supposed 


himself broueht up wit 





: a view to bar- 
gain and sale; and when informed that 
he had a good head, he looked much in- 


clined to give somebody else a bad one. 


lle was presently allowed to go back to 
his work ; and our sympathies went with 
him, as it would probably take some 
days to efface from his mind the painful 
iunpression that he was to be sold, the 
last calamity that can happen to a negro 


who is in kind hands. We now wan- 
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dered through the lor Fy avenues of palm 
and fruit trees with which the estate was 
planted, and saw the stout black wench- 
es at their out-door occupations, which at 
this time consisted chiefly in raking and 
cleansing the ground ibout the roots of 
the trees and flowers. Their faces bright- 
ened as their employers passed, and the 
smaller children kissed hands. Returned 


to the house, we pause d awhile to enjoy 


the evening red, for the sun was already 
below the horizon. Then came the vo- 
inte, and with heartfelt thanks and re- 
vrets we suffered it to take us away. 


And who had been the real hero of 
his day? Who but Roque, fresh from 


town, with his experience of Carnival, 


and his own accounts of the masked ball, 


the Paseo, and the Sejorita’s beaux ? 


All that durst followed him to the gate, 
and kissed hands after him “ Adios, 


: *-¢ > 
sulies: ane vogu 


actually smiled in conscious superiority, 


inded on all 


the mysterious one, 





as he nodded farewell, and 





ar wong us after him. 
As we drove back to Matanzas in the 


moonlight, a sound of horses’ feet made 
us aware that Don Antofito, the young 
friend who had planned and accompani- 
ed our day’s excursion, was to be our 
vu ird of honor on the k nely road. A 
body-servant accompanied him, likewis 


mounted. Don Antonite le a milk-white 


Cuban pony, whose gait was soft, swift, 
and stealthy as that of a phantom horse. 


His master might have carried a brim- 
ming glass in either hand, without spill- 
ing a drop, or might have pl ive d chess, 
or written love-letters on his | wk, so 


smoothly did he tread the ouch, stony 
road. All its pits 


nd crags and jags, 


the pony made them all a straight line 
for his rider, whose unstirred figure and 
even speech made this quite discerni- 


ble. For when a friend tall 





to you on 
the trot, much gulping doth impede his 

mversation,—and there is even a good 
deal of wallop in a young lady’s gallop. 
But our friend’s musical Spanish ran on 
like a brook with no stones in it, that 


merely talks to the moonlight for com- 
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pany. And h vonlight as it was 
that rained down upon us, except where 
the palm-trees spread their inverted par- 
asols, and wouldn’t let it! And such a 
glorification of all trees and shrubs, in- 
eluding the palm, which we are almost 
afraid to calla 1 by name, lest it should 


grow “stuck up,” and imagine there were 





no other trees but itself! And such a 
combination of tropical silence, warmth, 
and odor! Eve n the night, we did not 
forget that tl or lees had red in 


them, which made all the ways beautiful 





by day. Oh! it was what cood Bosto- 
nians call “a lo time”; and it was 
with as ness that we set down 
the goblet of « yment, drained to the 
last drop, a vetting, somehow, always 
sweeter towards t bottom. 

For it was set vn at the Ensor House, 
which we a t to-night, half-re- 
zretful t not iving seen the s orpion 
by which we expected to be bit- 
ten: for we | 1 such accounts of 
it, pati x the ¢ ries with its ven- 
omous t ’ ts head, that we had 
thought Light I | worth a bite. It 
was not to be, | é The luggage is 
brought; Jol is tified with a peso; 
and we t vith entire sood- 
will. 

I me ire, only beca 
it was ( teristi Return- 
ing by Ha we were obliged 

» be o l y t clock that even- 
ing, the i it eleven Ot 
courst S nowhere but 1 
mile out in t \ 1 a little cockle- 
shell of a row pat Ss oul only means 
of attaining | H erent, ve goo 
New Yor! . | Bostonians, from your 
afternoon Vv OI rd the “ Bay State,” 
with Valse a | ! i in h and, and all 
the flesh-; f Evypt in ——, well, in 
remembrance ! Aft that decree of 
squabbling among the boatmen which 
serves to releve the t ings of that ha- 
bitually disappointed class of men, we 
chose our ¢ if ind were rowed to the 





steamer. ies were steep and high 


out of wate ements on board 


were peculiar. Th uly of the mair 
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deck was occupied by the gentlemen's 
cabin, which was large and luxui ous. 
A tiny after-cabin was fitted up for the 
ladies. In the region of the machinery 


were six horr staterooms, bare and 
| 


ible 
dirty, the berths being furnished simply 
with cane-bottoms, a pillow, and one un- 


clean sheet. Those who were ck oyed 





into these staterooms endured them with 
disgust while the boat was at anchor 

but when the paddle-wheels began to re- 
volve, and dismal din ol ian? a i Dang 
and whirr came duwn about their ears, 


and threatened to unroof the fortress of 


the brain, why, then they fled madly, 





precipitately lea their clothes mos 


behind them. But I am anticipating 





The passengers arrived nd kept arriv 
ing; and we watched, er the 
side, for Don Antoiiito, to ac- 
company our voyag Each boat had 
its little light nd to see them dancing 

ling on t water was like a 


fairy scene. At last came our friend; 


talk and watching of 





the stars, we vetook ourselves to rest. 

Many of the Dons were by this time 
undressed, and smoking in their berths. 
As there was no access to the ladies’ 
cabin, save through the larger one, she 


who went thither awaited a favorable 





moment and ran, looking neither to the 
right hand nor the left. rhe small space 
was tolerably filled by Cuban ladies in 
full dress.— Mem. They always travel in 
their best clothes.— The first navigation 
among them was a real balloon oyage, 
with collisions; but they soon collapsed 
and went to bed. A] Is quiet now ; and 
she of whom we write has thrown her- 


nt bed, spreading 





self upon the first vac: 





| r } 
first a clean napkin on the extremely 
serviceable pillow. Sieep comes; but 


what is this that murders slee p? Ad 


minutive male official going t h berth, 


0 ea 
and arousing its fair occupant with “ Do- 
iia Teresita,” or whatever the name may 


be, “favor me with the amount of your 





passage-money .” No comment is neces- 
sarv: here, no tickets,—here, no stew- 
ardess to mediate between the unseen 


captain and the unprotected fem ile! The 
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sanctuary of the sex invaded at mid- 
night, without apology and without re- 
Think of 


who have not paid their fare, and, when 


buke ! that, those passengers 


invited to call at the captain’s office and 


settle, do so, and be thankful! The male 


passengers underwent a similar visita- 


tion. It is the Cuban idea of a compen- 


dious and economic arrangement. 


THE FIRST 


ember of the eigh- 


Ir was the last Di 
All night 


east snow-storm had been hissing and 


teenth century. i fierce north- 


ng through the frozen air, pelting 


angrily at tl uttered and curtained 
windows of h, and shrieking with 
scornful laughter as it forced its 
through the ill-fit ing < 


way 
1] 
and loose 


*, Clute hing at them with 


isements 
doors of the 
icy fingers a | co red over their 
over the var- 


hide 


17 
cold 


poor fi 
ret-beds i vhi tin ug to 
from him a re shrou f 
i 

white snow. 

But with 
and a litth lore noon 
be hind his 


astonishme 


storm ceased, 


the sun, peering 


clouds, seemed to wink 


from 


t seeing how much 


with 
had been done in his absence. 
Not only th n, but Mr. 


Coflin, rual ‘town’s poor,” in 


Phing is 


the town was astir, and, 


standing at t wr he “ poor-’us,” 


bent a contemplat upon the prog- 
1 by tw l uths who were 


ress lat 


clearin lewalks and 


yn between 


rs and a lad simi- 


one I wri Onet 


larly engac behalf of the next es- 


About half-w 


ly ipproa hing 


tate. iy between the rapid- 


ompetitors stood a rough- 


hewn block one, marking the boun- 


daries of the two estates. 


lo first reach this, the winning-post, 


The First and the Last. 


AND 


| November, 

And here ends our account of Matan- 
zas, our journey thither, stay, and return. 
! May tl 


earthquake and hurricane spare it! 


Peace rest upon the fair city 


the hateful Spanish government sit li; 


May the fili- 


ly on its strong shoulders ! 
busters attack it with kisses, and conquer 


so might it be 


it with loving-kindness ! 


with the whole island-valk 


THE LAST. 


} 


tly the emul 
ipproat hed 
snow flew 
and vel l certainly 


reminded Mr. I i 1 steam 


wh, had he \ m4 heard 


performes 
I he ** poo! 

‘ : er 
val ud, and fs patron 
wide smile of satisfactio 
saw it. 


Was stun V i -rous 


Then, cl ipping his I uml 


rhs, the success 


his thig 
lodious crow, 
t} 


1 


Within doors, 


thinly 


was 


amimul 


betore the i. 


+] ] 
1? alarm OF 


} 
, as she 
1] : 
Mi, Sil 


found hers 


on the breast with an imn« 


whi h, be ing of loose const 


to the red broadcloth cloak 





The 
mspicuous and remark- 


to that garment. 


‘ 
stop that, you young limbs, or 


: 
.” shouted the chivalric Phineas, 


as he spoke, materi- 
which, being 


missile, 
: 
the sentence, was used 
means of rounding 


foreible 


more 
the 


his 
] 


ind ei 


me at than words 


which most men would have used. 
Besi l¢ th ani l, the poorhouse lad, 


sound of his master’s 


ra mark, with his 


ial 


, half involuntarily, the 


ned no answer to t 
¢ thfal 
of youtniul enor 
} 

ie 


n, reached t 


wlth thi 
uth thi 


$3 morning, 


"Mm 1 
“" 
thank ve Phin as, slowly, i 
with an ev t tiort at recolle 


1 
then sudae 


¢ 


Mr. 


wooty middlin’ we 
n 
tion ; 


len] lded, with more vivaci- 


First and the Last. 


“Why, it’s Widder Janes,—a 
Declare to goodness I didn’t know ’ 
with yer hood over yer Walk in, 


Miss ' 


won't 
ve 


face. 


Janes, and see my woman, 


“ Waal, I dunno as I can stop,” re pli d 
the widow, beginning, nevertheless, to 
shake the snow from her seca 
and to stamp her numl 


from the 


prote cted 


of old yarn socks, « 


‘| Was Wah 

continued she; 

: . —s 
keeps cleaned u I don’t hardly 


darst to come 


Monday 
M . Cotlin 


aoor, 


Was of 1 
fies 


irnhsome 


, though she 


every one agreed that «+ Collin 


ll, areal pooty woman, an’ ah 


| an too 


am glad to see thee. Take a s¢ 


fire, and warm thee after thy co 


W 


worn 


“ How does thee do, Keziah Janes ? 
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“T can’t stop a minit; but it’s as cheap 
settin’ as stannin’, I do suppose,” replied 
the widow, with a nervous little laugh, as 
she seated herself in the proffered chair 
upon the clean red hearth, and com- 
menced her business by saying,— 

“T was wantin’ to speak with you, Mr. 
Coffin, about poor Mr. Widdrinton.” 

“ Widdrinton, who’s he?” inquired 
Phineas. 

“ Waal,” commenced the widow, set- 
tling herself in her chair, and assuming 
the air of one who has a story to narrate. 
“You know I have my thirds in the 
house my poor husband left. It wa’n’t 
sold, as it had ought to ben,—for Samooel 
(that’s his brother) never’s ben easy that 
I should have the rooms I have; but 


they’re what was set off for me, an’ so 





he can’t help himself; on’y he’s allers 
a-thornin’ when he gits a chance. 

“ But that a’n’t nyther here nor there. 
What I was a- omin’ to was this. Ruther 


better ’n a year ago, a man come to me 


and wanted to know ef I used all my 


roonis. I told him I hadn’t no use for 
the earrit, ‘cept to dry my yarbs in (for 
I think yarbs are dreffu 
sickness, Miss Coffin don’t you ‘) An’ 
then he said he w anted a place to sle« P 
in, an’ his breakfast an’ supper, an’ want- 
ed to know if I would take him so. 

“ Waal, I th ueht about it a Syn ll, an’ 
I concluded I was too old to mine the 


speech °’ people, and I hadn’t no othe 


objection, so I said he might come,—an 
he did, that very day. 

“ Waal, at fust he ha 
work to do writin’, an’ he seemed to git 
t, fur’s I 


know,—for I was out tailorin’ all day 


1 some kind o’ 


along very comf’table,—at le: 





mostly, same as I be now; but last fall 
the writin’ seemed to gin out all to oncet, 


an’ he beeun to kerry off his furnitoor an 


books to sell, an’ finally he paid up all 


he was owin’ of me, an’ told me he didn’t 


want no more meals, but would find him- 
self. 

“ Waal, I told him, that, seein’ things 
wuz as they wuz with him, I shouldn't 
take no rent for the garrit, an’ I could 


dry my yarbs there jest as well as ef he 
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warn’t there; an’ he looked ki 
and held his head up a minit, an’ then 
he thanked me, an’ said, ‘ God bless you 
an’ said he’d pay me, ef he got any more 
work. 

“ Waal, he didn’t cit no more; an’ af- 
ter the furnitoor an’ the books, his ( loze 
begun to go. 

“ Then I beeun to be afeard he didn’t 


have nothin’ to eat, an’ oncet in a while 


l’d kerry him up a mess o’ vittles; but it 
allers seemed drefful hard for him to tak« 


’em, an’ fin’ly he told me not to do s 


no more, an’ said suthin’ to himself about 
devourin’ widders. So I didn’t darst to 
vo up win, he looked so kind o’ turce al 
sharp, till, last night, I reck’n’ 1@ snow 
would sift in through the old ruff, an’ I 


went up to offer him a comf’table for his 


, , : : , 
bed. I knocked; but he didn’t make no 
answer, so I pushed the door open an’ 
went in. It was a good while sence I'd 
seen the inside o’ the room, for when he 
heerd me comin’ up, he’d open th 

a crack an’ peek out wh e s 

| 
me; so when I got inside the room 





looked about, I 
” 
iF 


was all took aback an 
ke a fool, an’ no w 


er; for of all the good furnitoor and 





things he'd brought, there wa’n’t the fust 
thing to be seen, save and ’xcept a kind o’ 
frame covered with cloth stannin’ ag’inst 
the wall, an’ an old straw-bed on tl 
floor . with h m on it, an’ a mis’able ol l 
comf’table kivered over him.” 

“And this bitter weather, too! Oh, 
Keziah, what did thee do?” asked Mrs. 


Coflin, in a tearful voice 





“ Why, I went up to the be 
you may call it so.) an’ said, sez I,‘ W hy 
Lor’ s Kes, Mr. Wi ldrinton,’ in’ then 
I hild Ip, for I ketched a sigt t of his face, 


an’ I thought he wuz gone tor sartin. He 


wuz ascold an’ as white as that ’ere snow, 
un’ it warn’t till I'd felt of his heart an’ 
uun’ that it beat a little that I thought 
of sich a thing as his comin’ to. But as 
soon as I found he'd vot a breath o’ life 
in him, I didn’t waste much time till I'd 
got him wropped up in a hot blanket 
with a jug o’ water to his feet, an’ some 


: . aa : 
hot tea inside on him. hen he come to 























The 





ank 


he hadn’t eat nor d 
ivS an I ohts.” 


Keziah!” sobbed Mrs. Coffin ; 


plunging his hands 





»>h eeches po kets, and ele- 


s eyebrows till they were lost in 


is Shaggy hair, ex laimed,— 





neares 
ver ind 
An’ 
r aud 
rT ‘ 
here 
mn be 
ant in 
shall | 
“TW 
shy 
i 
that 
_ 
| 
M 
~ 
1D 
i is 
\" 
A 
l se 
i 
r in 
P 
oO 
lew m 


ing a p 
hiehte n 


1 Je-l saphat !” which was the 











upproach to an oath in which h 
od 
sO irsued widow, after en 
Y I nen consternation ol 
n’ so | thought I had 
in’ e ef he couldn’t be took 
it I wouldn’t do for hi: 
r as I could. but } 
' 
1 ) aioe i i 
t ‘ " me away nsid 
i which, if I dor 
I 1 iittie old 
e myst in ‘ 
un’ the town’s 
t l care ot t 
sh.” said Mrs. Coffin 
anim ‘ } 
( itl emo no 
’ 19 I do no ‘ 
ter f thes 
t A thee always ha 
\ ould be wood to 
( thank ye, Ma’an 
bu ou now 
1! 
, » all on us 
Aeziah; and now, 
7 
| Wii Se¢ it Oo ‘ 
s ’ li thee 
M I'll go right off 
tmen; and I 
i git a bed ready 
‘ ' 
is vy bus out of the 
ind Mrs. Janes, after lingering a 
s, took her leave and return- 
harge, inwardly congratulating 
on having so new and interest- 
ere nt rence witl B28 
‘ or 3 ihgence with which to 
her nex iays talloring. 


Coffin, left alone, stood for a mo- 





yt | and then, openi 





, P 7 
Firs ana 


Last. 


7 
the 


“ Yes, mother,” repli 
’ | 


da voice whose 


soft tones seemed the echo of her own. 


A moment after, a slender, dark-eyed 

rl, about twenty years ol ave, ent red 
’ , 

the room, and said cheertully,- 


*“ What is it, mother?” 


‘I have somewhat to tell thee, F 





unemphatie 
by Mrs. J ines. 
“The poor man will soon | he 
i 


Faith,” continued she, “and I wante 


to k what thee thinks should be done 

y ’ Thee knows there is no room 

t t can have 1 hire 1 except the 

e Ww re P. 1 Susan sle« nd 

1 oth too k t e moved into 
cold’ 

Ile shall have my roo! mother,” 











1 the cou I should very much 
ki I never have been 
‘ au the « y and recular 
or ) ] ive tried make m¢ 
Thee is good g ] id the mot! ’ 
etly 
i ; 
‘Not ] so good a ] ) 
be, with so good a1 her,” re aith 
\ | rms yut mother’s 
ecK a s ne her fondly 
‘ er W 1 returned the es 
a 
with ! iy warn which, puré 
nd n iral ough it might be, v 1 
iance with the stri le of her sect 
v weh her to avoid everytl y 
ee rent iress, as oring ol 
the manners of the world’s peopl 
om 
She therefore, after one kiss, gentl 
pelled the girl, saying 


some broth.’ 


An hour later, a pung or box-sleigl 
drew up at the poor-house door, from 
| I 


which was lifted a long, gaunt figure, car 

fully enveloped in blankets and cloaks 
) I 

As he was taken from the sleigh, he fee- 


irmure 
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“ Don’t be scart,— it’s all safe, and Na- 
thaniel will fetch it right in after us.” 

“ What! this ’ere ?” queried the youth 
called Nathaniel, while he lifted from the 
sleigh, somewhat contemptuously, a long 
flat something, carefully enveloped in a 
cotton case. 

“Yes. Fetch it along this way,” re- 
plied Phineas; and Nathaniel followed 
the chair, in which the sick man was car- 
ried, into the pretty little maiden cham- 
ber which Faith had so quietly relin- 


quished to one who she thought needed 


£ 


it more tl 
Mother and daughter stood ready to 
receive their new charge, and see him 


; a. 
omfortable in the warm, 





they had prepared for him. 
“ Thee will soon get rested now, friend, 


ee ?” said Mrs. 





and go to sleep, rt tl 4 





Coflin, in her gentle voice, as she turned 


down the sheet a little more evenl 
= W he re is it?” panted the exhausted 


ifferer, trying to look beyond his kind 


v. 


brought it with him,” continued she, in a 


low voice “and father says, he didn’t 
eem to care half so much about his own 
‘omfort as to have that safe.” 
‘Tt is my ] erty, all I hav 
left. I won't | irted from it y l 
sha’n’t take it—away,” gasped the 
I 
sick man, in an excited tone. 


«“ Thee shall net be parted from it. 
Coffin, soothingly. 


not deprive thee of 





and what thee seems 





to value so much. Now if thee will try 
te to sleep, I will stay with thee the 
W and when thee wakes give thee 
some broth to strengthen thee.” 

“ Let let her stav.- Go away, the 


rest of you,” whispered the feeble voice, 


while the weary eyes rested upon Faith’s 
grave, sweet face. 

“ Thee means my daughter? Faith, 
does thee wish to stay ? or had thee rath- 


er I should ?” 














































[November 


“ [ will stay, mother, if he wishes i 


“ Very well, daughter. When thee is 
weary, come down, and I, or one of th 
women, will take thy place.” 

Mrs. Coffin left the room, and Faith, 
her sewing in her hand, was about seating 
herself by the fire, when the voice of th 


stranger summoned her to the bedside 





Turning, she found his 
gleaming eyes fixed sternly upon her, 
while a lone, lean finger was pointed 
' 


¢ ' 


aiternate! 


y at her and the frame leani 
against the wall. 

‘ Girl!” 

‘Can I do something for you ?” a 1 
Faith, kine 


“ Don’t you look at it or let any on 





—else, while I'm—asleep.” 
“ | certainly will not.” 

“ Promise 

«“ I do promise.” 


* Sweal 


“ Nay, friend, that would be wron 


replied the girl, unconsciously adopting 
the phraseology of the Quakers, 1 © @X- 


pressing a sentiment learned from them ; 





for the ch had been bro ht up 
outwardly in the creed of her fat! she 
had, without being aware of it, ypted 
many of the tenets to wl ich he ! fit 
held 

“] will promise vou vi S¢ ni 
however,” continued she, “that I w 
neither look at vonder thing not 

ny one el to do so; and 

= 


wrong to doubt mv word. 


“IT don’t What is your nar 


Mine is— Ichabod.” 
“ Tehabod Widdrinton ?” 


~~ 


Ichabod. Call me so ill of vo 
Vi well, if it is your name, 1 \ 
Now you must zo to sleep.” 
“ Sit there. where I can see vol 
Faith complic 1 with this re est, al- 


though uncertain whether it was not 
prompt d by a distrust of her promise. 
The stranger soon slept, and his young 
nurse then made a more attentive survey 
of his features than she had yet done. 
He seemed not over forty years of age, 


and would, in health, have been consid- 
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ered a h Iso1 man, — although the ceived all their attentions very unera- 
fine silky hair, thin beard, sensitive nos-  ciously; nor was it till Faith told him, in 
tril, and d te mouth could never have her kind, decided way. that she could 
expressed much of strength or resolu- not stay with him at night, that he con- 
tion. sented to allow.the others to do so. 

t disease and starvation At last there came the evening 



































were paint upparent ; but it seemed the physician said to Mrs. Coffin, as he | 
to the tl | iith that behind these entered the room where she sat with her 
she could perceive in the sorrowful, down- husband. 
ward eu of the lips, in the lines of the “ He won’t last till morning,—’tis im- 
| hollow, throl ten ple s, in the gloomy possible.” 
licht of tl x eves nptoms of a lone “Then thee had better watch beside 
yrrod Cal which, though secretly, him, Phineas. It is not fit ing that Faith 
had dor rk of devastation moré should do so.” 
surelv and » ruthlessly than the mort “ Certain. Tl go right , and send 
apparent foes her down,” replied Phineas, readily 
How t e suffered !” - But when th range! s for the 
mured sl It s las if the tone of night were made known to Ichabod, he 
ig t i th light slum- caught hold of | ] s is 8 stood 
ber, a heart of the sick it his bedside bidding | od-night 
lar his eyes, he smiled and gasped ou 
upon t LW sad smile, which ‘No, no! you! E st have 
was t and a benis« \ ! I shall d ] ht !— And 
: F t til the welcom ind I want to tell » t \ me- 
P end of I ibod would pa- thing Stay stay, I s th ist 
tiently no tendance but Fait! last time, and I I shall never ts le 
) und st calm and silent self- any on ny mo 
ib I l (for Florence ‘Let me stay, mot! fath do!” 
: Nightinga type, and there ar leaded Faith, looking 1 o1 th 
those a ’ ack but her op- other I should |} r ! |- 
) . herself to him. wavs, if I was obliged to deny him this 
Het es remonstrated last request. I shall 1 f 1, moth- 
na | to ld he nlace in ( eT und Betty } s] ' I he « by 
sick-cl r or to or of the the fire, if you wis! ) to at 
pauper Faith, whose grave hand, if ” —— 
sweetn ( ( more determination * Well, child, if the feels a call to do 
than a st r ld have guessed, so, and it ike thee unhappy to bi 
would si vy sat denied, I wi ld my peac But thee 
Dear 1 , what is a little faticue must certainly have Betty here und 
to one as W s I am, compared with promise to send her to call me, if Icha- 
the pleasure of making this poor stran- bod should be worse,— won’t thee ?” ‘ 
ver’s deat] py and quiet ?—which Faith gave the required mise, and 
t certa 11 be he was cross- in a short time the chamber was pre- 
ed in his f v for seeing me about him.” pared f ight ld woma vhose 
And the « ( ind of the mot! skill in the | rites W man 
rt er was for to yi ld assent to this sim- pavs to man caused her always to be 
selected for such occasions) slept soundly 
F4 »w weeks thus passed, and then the beside the glowing fire, the dying man 
y a dying man. dozed uneasily, and Faith, shading the 
e pauper inmat f the house were all  lieht from his eves, opened the large- 
e, willing and anxious to watch beside him print Bible, which her mother, areful 


throuch the long nights, but Ichabod re- both for the well-being of her dau 
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jiamortal soul and temporal eyesight, had 
recommended for her night’s perusal. 
The hours passed slowly on, unmarked 
by change, until Faith had counted three 
solemn strokes from the old clock in the 
entry, when the sick man suddenly awoke. 


As Faith came to 


» draught for which he always ask- 


», to offer 


1 =e 
his bedsi 





ed on awaken ng s} was struck with a 
change in his fac The eyes were at 
once calmer and shter, the look of un- 
easy pain had disa red, and the thin 
lips wore almost a smil 
I 

* Dy Faith,” | he, in a gentle voice, 
which yet was stronger and more unbrok- 
en than any she had heard from him be- 
fore, “ how good you have been to me ! 
I am dying; but do not call any one yet. 
I want to talk to you a little, first. Put 
another pillow under my head, and raise 
me,—so. Now light your other candle, 
stir the fire to al | blaze, and then 
pal 1 ¢ if did as she was 
| the f | its ruddy glow 
ed every 1 the little white- 
! ule the old crone 
nd mutt n her sleep 
I 

} ] 1 hey ) s fierce lio 
she then, with t ¢ fingers, opened 
a littl I i y upo the ta- 
blk " ( } ; x h whi h the 
cove ved t | k. The last 
stitch \ t h fell with a sol- 
emn ! her f ind disclosed a 





and so It 

fisure o man ‘ d in rich robes of 
offi his powdered | put back from 
his forehead, his | hand resting on 


claspir » roll ! ment The ex 
pressio ( | fa $s oral mayest 
nd me und y tween those hand- 
some itures an e attenuated face of 
the dying p ) Faith soon perceived 
one of th ! ublances, strong, yet 
indefinal hict e sO apparent to 

overable by oth- 





not?” said Ichabod, lengt * And 
they say his picture does not do him jus- 
tice. He was an English gentleman of 
property and station,— the h 1 good 
fortune and honor: nan he lk 
all to come here and he Ip ind this new 
country,—this gl is land « eedom 
and cons i nee where eve ian has 
pe ct liberty — to rve is own 
fashion. 

“ He came and v 4 great m LMI 
then He built the fi house in the 
vi we ol Bostor ind tl hither 
where they mad wove ) 1 nam- 
ed j bay after him. 

‘He went home fi 11 t to England, 
and there he had this ] p nted 
by the cou t-paint ( | nd 
| ht it back v him present 
to his wif 

He was father of ma childret 
I ly y ls lly 1 ve 
dignified and res le f ‘ 
years and honors " i st - 
bow 

His hand 1@ proy x divid- 
ed so oft mad nall yp - 
thons wr the cl ( md | of the 
dauchters « l unt 

Then tl nily beg iv. a 
each succeeding | : f 
it a harder stru ) e ¢ 
= s and tr le « 
] 7 I} ( t J iter 
} } of the vy \ {lc 
hed. and o1 } tn os 
end, ti bout fi \ 3 ] re! 
nant of the fam la mil} 
name was cer t nm twe \ 

an anda girl. They n¢ 
of the g l’s m yt] l isl 
resentatives of tl l na 

They marr loo g OF 
the fate v uch awaited tl mit 
the two threads of life in on hat thu 

ie might sever it mor . I w 
the only child, 1 ' med 1 

} +] y |} } 
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had to deal. 


There are three wicks, y 


the lamp of a man’s life 

















fessor at the Bri ] fast- 7; Af Nove mber 








it isn’t every day you get a chance to and breath. Press the brain a little, 1 
overhaul such an interesting malf - licht goes out. followed by both e otl 
tion And so ] managed to do my d ) ers Stop the heart a minute, and « 
ind satisfy my curiosity at the same ti co all three of the wicks. ( ! 
The torso was slight and deformed ; t! out of the lungs, and pres y the f 
right arm attenuated, the left full, id ceases to s the « 














round, and of perfect symmetry. It had flame, and all is soon stag n, ¢ 
run away with the life of the other limbs, and darkness. TI pod of | 
1 common trick enough of Nature’s, as French physiologist called th tl 
I told If you see aman with organs. It is all clear en hi : 
eggs childhood, keep out of the tripod is fomMeg to | ‘ wi 
f tl s, if you have 4 qquar- ‘ I co tell you ex y 
el has the strength a tv } which wou ‘ su 
si ve lif he strikes vou, 1 u im y,asa 
, m-blow \dministered scription of a s 
om the shoukler instead of the haunch hn ‘ I 
» x<amining 1 as a patien I his ’ S ¢ 
kept my eyes ab me to searcl I t I I 
parts ot tl chamb« ind t on W ] I ) ‘ ¥ 
the double proces is befor I And 1 é s | 
i i lasaf L 1 1 1 ( 
! rok ul terms y need If | ! v 
1 to) W leuse tl ! | 
) G ] h or | 
no ! l Ay ‘ ! \ 
1ahog presses hey A diabolical 
e over me which I had had I ; 
onee ‘ rl that he might | one ] ‘ 
yu rna y 1 " 1 1, I ( 
—J ld know, 0 
ymetim v t} d F ( 
‘ of Li y to emlx ho he [ 
i pic Don’t 1 rer 
irl h iuta nd lock it 
Wh t V rf that 
Let’s have a1 . ‘ 
ha » see if there iret wn cal t 
I business tis a i ist of "en | | 

1 by } ’ last of | k G \ 

l Ah! - grave | sin wil ok just | 
the fingers of the 1 of} he | i en straig) D ( 
ose of the left. Ah | Martin, dig it deep,— and ) 

ha! W hat do those m« an ? y as other folks rraves And mu 
All this seems longer in the telling, of u get the sods flat, old man,— flat 
course, than it was in fact. While I was ver a stra or} t-backed young it llow v 
making these observations of the objects Jaia under. And then, with a good t 
al yund me, I was also forming my opin- slab at the he ud, and a iootstone six 
jon as » the kind of case with which I away from it, it'll look just as if th 


was a man underneath. 
ou know, to A man! Who said he was a man 


I 





‘ain, blood, No more men of that pattern to bear his 
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7 . 
i ’rofessor a 





manly 


think thelr are a many coal 
pet pie it th calling A (it licate 
tt | not commonly choose a pur 
which implie s the habitual infliction 
suffering, so readily as some g ntler 
fice Yet, while I am writing this pa 
graph, there passes by my window, on 
his da \) errand of duty, not seeing 
t though I catch a glimpse ol his 
features through the oval glass of 
chats is he rides by, a surgeon o 
and standing, so 1 1 s mh S 
tender-hearted in s 3, tl 
had 1 approved himself at ons 
and firm, one vould ive sani he wa 
too Kind t mould en st 
pa even if it we saving pain. 

You may be sui some men, ¢ 
amol those who have hosen th 
ot } ing the ‘ W 
mo ind more tho and y 
pa int 1 i { 
perience. T 
1 wre sympatl \ i 
r se i ‘ 5 , ‘ 

, 

of sex e. | \ s withe 

ye any sp t " ! 
mys though I do | vrow ten 
in my !f negsas I a Oo \t 

it is was , in W nh 
fess habits c« do ‘ 
instinets of o han the 

This po le , ! 
humanity against sed rap 
of Scien V i ed Ww | 
her sp Sst sii i 
restlessly a thou years, W ! 
my hea But I t bound to 
cheerily 

We won't d et awl 
ean help 1 Is i an I 
( i | Yn 1 B ‘ { 
ive longest, I v it ye r 
. pl u is Ké t t the ¢ 1 
and itt ps | ) 

Hk seemed t ive @ Ss wits t 
el by this time, and to eavy ie 
sciousness that he might have 
ing more than he meant for y 
ears l have been talking a ke 





said There is a reat 


buzzing in my he ad with those drops of 











yours, and I doubt if my tongue has not 
been a little looser than I would have i 
Sir. But I don’t much want to live, 5 
that’s the truth of the matter und es 
rather please me to think that fil years 
from now nobody will know th 
place where I lie doesn’t hold as 
and § uv a man as the best of e 
that str h ¢ is if they were | l 
of t vom they take You may get 
nh W 1 can, Sir, 1 i inK 
Ww W ) \ t I te r 3 
een 1 tl iny a I 
th Me I h earth was 1 s ‘ 
to me tha flowers ut g ‘ 
ol l *s no al Lyne \ v i 
( 1 ora s But i \ 1 ¢ . 
m while | ses you t 
you i i " e ¢ 
I | t fo I t < 
big " ‘ I ‘ 
( n tl j 
B I oO ] } 
i ‘ par I Uhe t 
t S 
ye $0 1 do i righ t 
ll outstretchs 
the tf n t \ t 
ol ‘ I | ome 
bre v i it S is 
I é : I see I - 
t i t u ) 
nea I It wht of sul ( 
Da Dea it Bask i eI 
) ) S he ve i b 
L é 1 : l ton I é 
i » mung eve 
1 eve thre V 
j man his Pg nd 
wi l t ( I \ 
1 1k wi i ‘ { iS 
fa ud possess ( ll 
sl 1 again as when entered 
the ch t rhe picture and the s! - 
ed ( I saw only the e two ~ 
Th W enough. The hou was 








ofessor at the Breakfast- Table. 


























Alain Cha r has r hun my cheeks. The | tiful vhich 
ears, and put it into 1 of I had so bewitched faded g ially 
n ill-favored poet, whether Victoria or from my imagination, and I returned to 
Eugénie would do as mu h by him, if she the still perp! xi y inysteries Of my I 
happ ned to} iss him when he was sleep. neighbor’s chamber. A Was st there 
And have we ¢ ver forgotten that the fresh No pl l ) I )- 
cheek of the young John Milton tingled nous murmurs, no itting ol lows 
lips of some high-born Italian and doors at strange hou ; if sor 
y, [ believe, did not think to thing or somebody wer in ¢ 
ve her « l by he side ol im- y out, o1 ¥ 
ering youth, but has bequ 1 the hidden in those d 
nemory « r pretty deed to all « o Is there an 1 1} 
ime ? | Ss | 1 kiss so | l I See | I 
5 th t ( i ( i { i } A ‘ ‘ m t \ 
leal lon wer, I; LB 
‘ ; 
' : disa nta y h t n Sur r 
nan of pl hical habits of 1 ls V J 
ier Ss ¢ ed t n 1 ¢ oO y t ma I 
While | st ! en 1 and ra- i iding , 
tion v i er be re " I 
ts his p t L s 1 
{ris wo f | ' 
[ had ) my mind what I wa e lighted 
neg to d 1 ! t} | 
When I ‘ er | LIT ittra 
oked, | n f l | i I 
eing te I had been fool night,—to ( 1, if 








red s ‘ e, Vv 
hand | | tay I l ids I | yt 
thoughts s | ) r up e North-] i ( 
I knov ill he sa He 3 It is 
to di i te ») and s eader, 81 or s 
Nobody will care for him as I shall, and daylight, to call 
I have n ly else to care for. ine and anserine hristian 1 
ed for | that night but rest, and per- my head. I don’t ca ni 
ided h the exciteme! of h ( Phe ( I 
! | y do harm et him e for ! ) 
leep, and \ i very proba \ | ! illy 
etter mo ne “he was notl ‘ ind when |} salon " 
ing to | for I spoke vy hor ! seems but o é ! 
ty; and t oung girl glided awav with I ind C4 
noiseless step and soucht he own cham- s of his o ey 3 ~ 
ber. denly in tl re yn the last strange 
The tremor passed away from my noise,—what he actually does think about 


limbs, and the blood | 


vegan to burn in as he lies and recalls all the wild stories 
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S January, 1859. “Conception,” in many respects | 

















ik n in this ‘ 
n ghis | like better to rese! 1 s \ y young l Ww - 
str 1 Paseo by the pretty ( years old, — it 
rive h I k to the faintly fi mos very and d ‘ 
se la, with the rich palm But the Saint Antonio in the ( 
t S im the recrot nd a great s ( I sl say, his great } S 
pi I n i 1 4 hw | ind full ¢ | s 
ul to us the Cam rand | y Ma stret s f ‘ t $ 
people have said You cannot ju ; Child, w sina 3 
\ ) us ! t devil ( 1 toward i I 
I 
t | it Sev ! Y - ‘ \ 
I 5 80 true 5 stl tur 3 I l l 
\ ( lr } s — 
" ways, M ) ) s 1, in 
I ! é 3 You w, t lliant . 
st w t e Museo { 1 | bs \ ; 
say to you. ‘I speak of amost 8 it Ver H 
\ tist, who nsu iN i ‘I in I 
if ns I s I \ | T \ i y t sunset s S 
und understood v many phases Ml sreme to . 
ot I wwe and Lut | nost mas l l 1 : 
tery sii Ps t\ p ures l s that t I 
vy sl Sa | mas « pall t ( 3 nt 3 
\ t ‘ Val ‘i a4 \ iis t y | i ot t > i t i 
s t y irranged, w t 1 t t ° 
i I ith of effect and ver drawing Pp . i s ; 
na is thir i put I rk I rais ; 
s it 1s Lt \ v igainst Ww t | to say that 
l t backg ind gray wall | " . sent what 5" 
ir who Is rece ilms is capitally Ai ‘ ‘ iy that, we I 
inderstood, and car st light broad!y dea ) not But we « I 
rough the pictur \ charming | m ‘ ire him to \ . 
ins against his mother in the let tians. He did not attempt what : 
hand corner, in half shadow. and shows because he did not feel it at a ath 
her tl coin in his hand A few other a paint e is not compa! . 


he right-hand of the picture One sees that he executed 
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REVIEWS AND LITERARY NOTICES. 


Dict ry of Americanisms. A Glossary has adopted or taken back 


of Words and Phrases usually regarded from this sidk the w 


iter 
as peculiar to the United States. By the matter is d into, the 
Joun Russet, Bartiertr. Second Edi- pears that we have no peculiar 
tion, greatly improved and enlarged. our own, and that men here, as 
Boston Little, Brown, & Company. have modified language or invent 
1850. pp. xxxii., 524 to suit their needs. When Dant 
ri Ind f inted EF “ De Vulgari |} oqul ».” he rec] 

a thousand dist 

peninsula, ar 

dred years 

er part survi' 

ago, the <« 

liament w 


but 


papers 


common 


literature 
being ¢ 


t 


been e1 


our langua 


ish Latin 
] literature 
Ricuarp CHENEVIX RED universal 
New- York edfield D9. home-bred 
and memor’, 
Word. th ‘ be, to the best mod 
sdom. By WituiaM - tion,—that is to 


New York. Scribner. 185 | style is faultlessly correct 
in it. No language, after it 


fion, none that cannot su 


Tue first allusion we know of to an juices from the mother-eart 


Americanism is that of Gill, in 1621,—“‘Sed common-folk-talk, can bring 
} 


th A canis nonnulla mutuamur, ut MA1Z and lusty book True v 


; 
é 


et KANOA.” Since then, English literature, does not pass from ps 


not without many previous wry faces, man to man, where the brain is kindled and 
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not more probably a corruption of bagas 


which, as applied to the pressed sugar 
cane, means simply something worthless ? 
The word originally meant a worthless 
woman, whence our “ baggagé in the 
Same sense. 

CHAINnepd-LiIGHTNING. More commonly 
chain-lightning, and certainly not a West- 


ern phrase exclusively. 


Cuenacco-Boat. Mr. Bartlett says, 
rhis word is doubtless a corruption of 
labucto, the name of a bay in Nova 
Scotia, from which vessels are fitted out 
for fishing.” This is going a great way 





lame of a part of 


lo Fart a tree Mr. Bartlett considers a 
rruption of to fel But, as we have com 
monly heard the words used, to fe// means 
merely to cut down, while to fa// means to 


make it fall in a given direction 


lo Go Unper *To perish. An ex 
pression adopted from the figurative la 
uae the Indians by thx Western trap 
pers and residents « prairies.” N 

I tin that tl lr s have had 
undue credit for pe ry Ph phr Ise 
ind lly a transl n of t Gk 

fig.), to perish. 

Hat “Our Northern women have al 
most discarded the word bonnet, except it 
, nd use the term nstead. A 

ke fate has befallen the word f 
wl both they and their Sou rn sis 
comm ise / or ad Wi do n 
know where Mr. Bartlett draw Nor 
rn line; but in Massachusetts we nev 
heard the word hat or frock used in this 
ens They are so used in Englan ul 

vis oe rtainly, / 7 prot ibly n rer Ar 


le-Saxon than bonnet ar 


IMPROVE. Mr. Bartlett quotes Dr 


Franklin as saying in 1789 When I 
New England in the year 1723, this word 
ad never been used among us, as far as | 
know, but in the sense of ameliorated or 
ad. t except once in a very old book 
of Dr. Mather’s, entitled Remarkable Py 
ler : Dr. Increase Mather’s P 
le was publishe 1 in 1684 In lf 79 a 


> 


synod assembled at Boston, and the result 
if its labors was published in the same 
year by John Foster, under the title, A 
ty of a Reformation On the sixth p: 








Taverns being for the entertain- 





te rary Not V7, S, 


Nov ember, 
L 


ment of strangers, which, if they wer 


unproved to that end only,” 





copy of this 
Mather’s autograph on the title-page. But 
Mr. Bartlett should have referred to Ric 
ardson, who shows that the word had been 
in use long before with the same mean 
To Inneaven. “ A word invented by 
the Boston transcendentalists.”. And Mr 
Bartlett quotes from Judd’s Marga Mr 


Judd was a good scholar, and the word is 


} ‘ 1 11 
iegitimate iy compoun 1c, LLKe ens) 


wlise ; but he did not invent it. Dante 


the Southern States, for an her! et 
I he Northern States also. §S nes 
/ s Ti 

LIEFER ‘A colloquialism, also used 
England.’ Excellent Anglo-Saxon, at 
used wherever English is spoket 

LOAFEI We think there can be no 

l it this word is Germa I 

some parts of Germany is ] 

dl we e heard a German st ¢ 





/ ind he began 
sat r uy 1 down, —in short, t 
it 
lo Mutt To sof 1, to dispirit 
B sM Ther 1s 
( pre siderable z 
1 amor tors But 
5 st] ‘ri I 
1 te . i Poa 
[ n this s | 
| of me m Old Fr 
> mate 
To pe Nownere (in the sense of ! 
s not an Americanism, but 7 
a 
Sariy-Lun, a kind of cake, is Er } 
lo Save, meaning to kill game so as to 
et it, is not confined to the Far West, but 
s common to hunters in all parts of 


country. 
Surw, for showed. Mr. Bartlett calls this 


the “ shibboleth of Bostoni 





this may be, it is simply an archaism, n 


i vulgarism. Show, like blow, « 
eems formerly to have had what is called 
a strong preterite. Shew is used by Lord 


Cromwell and Hector Boece. 
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ion of the itinerant pr her 


no character- il We heard hi 

except coarseness. We hope know when 
is nothing peculiarly American in 

1 examples as these :—*“‘ Evil actions, over, and 


crushed rotten eggs, stink in the nos- 


merely for 


trils of all”; and “ Vice is a skunk tl an to compare t 


smells awfully rank when stirred up by South. 


of misfortune.” These have, be- element 


in artificial air, and are quite too 


been remark¢ 
skirted for working proverbs, in which humor 
iage always “ takes off it vat to it,” 

may use a prover | phrase, t out Mr 


Mr. Bartl He 


would 
unmistaka 
irt OO” 


He’s a wl 


comes 
unment I 
irs polit was * I ney aon 
fires at night , speak- 
of a very rock} 
ot a pretty heavy mo 
it farm ”’; and another, wishing to g 
ition o th hness common in 
chinax 
lave to take 
Any one w 
mountain-stre 
made ot 


we 


picked a notabk 


pich 

don’t seem to 

the cold.” “TI Cap’n M’Clure’ 
through he Northwest Pass 


") } -_ let 
rhink likely, and left 


!” Elder Knapp, the on 





news and Lite rary 


| see it work- 

and Europe, 

r originality 
new sens 


find Shak- 


when they 


say that they 


t 


postulate for exar 


a peopl pronoun 


owned it. hacmata 


very poor otnerw 


Notices. 


but one faul 
ctionarv 
ovincial 


No stran 


ut 


~ 
corm a ost 








the task he has undertaken 
there are not many “London Antiqua- 


ries’ so ignorant as he. One curious fact 
the 





we glean from his volume, name! 





eurrency among the London populace of 
certain Italian words, chiefly for tl 


What a strident in- 








er pieces of money. 
vasion of organ-grinders does this seem to 
indicate! ‘The author gives them thus 
“ Oney saltee, a penny ; Dooe saltee, two 
pence ; Tray saltee, threepence,” ete., and 


adds, “‘ These numerals, as will be seen, 





more widely, and Carlyle seems fairly t 





have tran 
the day As we believe its or n is stil 
obscure, we venture on a guess at 
French allies brou ht some words 


Scotland that have rooted themselves, lik« 


in Fergusson’s glossary as “a bette 
of serval This is an exact 

of the S ] in, the most pr 
original ot 118 fa oO 





guard. ‘Turn haunch-man into Fren 


you get corrupt it back int 
scotch and you 


liberties w take rel 1 words, th 





possession of an English one. 


are of mongrel origin, — the French, per 
haps, predominating.” ! He must be the 
gentleman who, during the Exhibition of 
1851, wrote on his door, “* No Fr« spok 
en here.” Looe s and differ 
little but in spelling from their Italian 
originals, due soldi and tre soldi. On an- 
" other page we find molto cattivo transmog- 
rified into “ multee kertere very bad.” 
Very bad, indeed! For one more good 
thing beside the Bibliography, we are in 
le ed t Lhe London \ puary In 
his Int \ m he has re nted t ear 
iest list « int words in t inguage 
that mace by Thomas Harman i] Za 
beth’s tim We wish we < 1 only 
sure of t accuracy of the reprint lt 
this list we find eady the a ‘ 
meaning i, fine,-—a word that has crept 
into general use among the lower classes 
in London, without ever ga xy promo 
tion I'l fate of new words in this 1 
spect Is curious. Often, if t y are con 
venient, or have knack of lodgi: asily 
n the memory, they work V l 
The Scotch word flunky is a cas point 
Our first knowledge of it in print is fr 
Fergusson’s Poems. Burns advertised 


planted it into the English of 


the Edinburgh ; — y is defined 





Gauls have their revenge when thev take 
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saw an Avis of tl 
lating /es chiens et 
bull-dogs. 


Vocabularies of 


est for the archaisms both 


} 


pronunciation which we 


dictionaries say co 


a diminutive; the 


termination /id, wl 
t, bed. On the « 


hankercher, having 





betters, though they 

final f again. Sewel 

to his Dutch Dicti 
tsje nd Voltair 

I as the eive 

el tells us a that 

still sounded in 

s by the peasantry i 

land. 

Mr. Swinton’s bo 
is an enterta ) 
thought, t il SOI 
fine writing It is 

aw ol 
find wit! 
n ect to 
s indebted. He s 

n l his obligat 
know ledgm« t o 
means enou wh 
ihe great me! ol 
tionary bel I 
passages lie has bi 





Dak L SHOW ¢ 
got at sec ij 
Dr. Trench cou 
mations, and s 
sick in uh ke sal 


7 } ™m 
settle Dr. Webs 
much less to 
twi } 
t} 
Iw 
hie tl 
will corre s 


— 
scholarly 


vu 



























litics of our New England 


G ] By A. J. Cooripes ancestors. We confess that we were sur 





Numers I , s In Twe 




















so philosophical as the f 
umes Vol. | i New Hamps Review ning in 
und Ver Boston: Austin J. ( treatment of the Aca 
lid 1859 XxXV 1023. ithers were r wis 

nd foreseeing, if t ey ever showed a 
Tus i I eat labor, b pacity for | e poltical v vs prov 
1 tha L con sed ed by their earls perception tt st 
wn s \ England In s question to be settled on this co ent 
t fi Vy, one is was, whether it stiny sho t s ped 
» adm s t by English or Keltic, by Romish or P1 
Amet ] 8s a ( rd l estant leas By Vhat ! s ) i 
va s ! ‘ tempted t lize I y quit 
a t ! ium other q s GW it events not 
/ Pilg s Vv l ilists, 1 story writ 
possess é » milk l-wa [ eresting in 
in eve 3 B many w s t P tans ) ss W 
ull is irful but not in the least 
tion ¢ ients It is rhe volume before us ¢ iins a vast 
tru t 8 im nount of ma r and fulfils cs what 
ivoid s y the I ty lises. It tells all that is to be told 
( t r ia sv in the way Of fact and statis 8 I lirst 
r'} B ] nd and Wa settlers, t clergymen, the ent sing 
ior eXa A unly of u 18, the men of mark,—all t r names 
lt conv l 1d dates are t rt yund her UOT th 
t Am i suffers 1 terary ex ut 1 OF the | K VY canno 
erty of S ) t s k oh! rhe style is « t worst 
l us I 8 J 1 neet Ss Ken Sa 
enius \ and l church edifi if I set a 
( ire y m 1 i t \ ipp i I 
hous " in takes to nl e is seduced by 
In | s r ntoxicat ir « ) even 1! ins 
I wha 8 s " loca ] On | e 68. w ud that 
pe ilmost $ r ip 1 that had g ived 
th l 3 s I Savage D ym i iw | 
putt \ i 1 t f 
1 " l ou ‘ now knew no | nd burst 
l 3 good | forth like ryt o'; 
of An f De I ‘ he sa I t ipend loom 
V ‘ str $ \N is id t i s 
] po is ) S had overhur 1 its sable y the 
tuted I t mel ilong the coa / l 
t t I Of a« tain ta rm we ar 
8 nd ‘ told that the dau rs of l l 
I wer ae sprightly te nt 1 
( $ who l udies, a us of display a t y 
Ape l it 1 1 l t int t ] 5 S I , 
P manutact ibt ti but surely ys i silt 
l i ( rT wn ] s Ww lL coarser sievé 
to us In spite of t e faults, t k is ‘ 
O part ¢ $ W 1 all New Englanders w f 
V . ial | esting ind we hope that ir second 
rence : ] ich and J volume the authors will balar t ! 
| Mhie to be bor: n mendable profusion of industry with a cor- 


responding economy of 








1859 


Bost 


confide democratic 


! ( oston, « faith in th ople, and by 
By 


m. 


Boston 


Sumner, at 


nt 


r 


ven 


importance. 


~osition in the 


GEORGI mutual forbearance and chi 
185V pp- tor turns to th 


at Europe 
thers looked for 


| succor! 
! Common Coun 


rms, and 


wrder (usual on such occasions 


print the oration of Mr tribute 

the series of assaults it has out from her tre 

1 from the administration press ul skill, an 

it a considerable, though sec- ature and phil 

Intrinsically a per- adornments ! 

whom Italian Republ 
| , 


hich are s 


] 


complishment 


umstane 
and Spain entang 
found herself ec 
physical and 
Continen 
made 


} 
olonies 


jeaumarch: 


country 


‘tions of 


ospering and 
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finally binding, the functions of the Fed 
al tribunal were at an end. 
What, then, was the pertinency « 
he effec f the Ord 
Scott while a resident in 
Missouri Compromis« 

his residence in Wisconsin, or to | } tablv c 
he t of his color, race, or : est I yf zed society yet k 
disabilities upon a cause controll all; he vy d 1e author has sou 


and beyond appeal by the authority i y means of fictitious autol 


tu 


decision already made and recorded Tl f course No unusua 


Mr. Buchanan mad 


nio of hh 


iad taken place. ith and living pictur 
proclaimed — on its authority as a judicial erient A fine novel of 
exposition of a point of constitutional law — ou b great book. and on 
he existence of slavery in the Territory of ) h good ; not, indeed, 
Kansas And he endeavored to make it t 2 hat would 
efficient and powerful by pra 
cation in the administration of ‘ ri Ly in question, by 
ment of the Territory, and by interpolatir ct of this kind which could 
these bastard dogmas, dropped from t am lk bout. Dumas fi/s 
Federal bench, into th reed Li | ! as” i eat melod: 


f Justice 
more nor 
more nor less a 
vithout t 
he purpo 
opening 
slavery, of 
tinent by reopening th | ; ce y, and purel ‘ a wom 
breaking down barrik ch State k - fy 1 cept by a won 
lation has interposed agai 
tion of slaves, and of putt 
gandists of slavery in full possessi 
every power. } ‘ wtum; 
We gladly record our sense of the skil uC o near it, that 
learning, and intrepidity with which Mr. _ or. D bly, wom 


Sumner fulfilled his task of pres ng, dd ‘ I n the attempt to do be 


within the | lim- ‘ ‘ ood subject — 


fining, and defending . 


its of a single oration, the cause of Liberty g of a grand psychologic 
— Liberty,— American, European, univer cal, and dramatic study —] 
sal. he subject this profess¢ 
raphy, Mary Smith, is the daug 
irdener on a large English estat 
it of the Depths. The Story of a Wom- family is much noticed and favored 
an’s Life. London: Macmillan & Co f the mansion, and she, 
Svo. pp. 3881. handsome intellectual, soon 
00k is like ar n; and ¢ he is vain and 
wal r, wi ils to take a trout him- of oluptuous temperament 
self, and spoils the water for the more skil- en cems inevitable. H 


ful man who may follow him. Its object LOW , is committed with 
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very difficult to express otherwise than *lowden, was unfaithful to him, it was 


by saying that the use of language seems not for love of fine clothes or fine societ 





to indicate that the writer is of the condi- It is not long since our whole country 





tion of life in which Mary Smith professes was shocked by the dire results of a sim- 


to h 








ve been born, and has acquired a_ ilar abandonment to vanity and wantor 




















knowledge of language and literature in ness, about which the usual amount of 
the manner in which she relates that she commonplace and cant was uttered It is 
_acquired hers. There is no vulgarity, but time that the very truth was told about 
a certain air of constrained propriety, and this matter, in sad earnestness and single- 
an absence of any elegance, or grace, or ness of purpose. We hoped to find t 
indications of a slow and unconsciously whole truth in “ Out of the Depths” ; but, 
acquired acquaintance with the phrase- finding only a part of it, we can greet it 
ology of cultivated society. If this be only with a partial welcome. 

really assumed, the author has exhibited 

a delicate refinement in the art of writing 

not surpassed in any work of imagination Reply to the “ Statement of the Trustees” of 
known tous. Another ground for the seem- f Dud — tlory By Bensamin 
ing actuality of the story, to those who Aprnore Goutp, Jr. Albany: Print- 
have any knowledge of the class to which ed by Charles Van Benthuysen. 1859 
its heroine belongs, is the cause to which Ovo. pp obb. 

she attributes her fall. This was not se- 

duction; for she confesses, what hardly Tue question between Dr. Gould and 






one in a thousand of her sisters in shame the Trustees of the Albany Observatory 














will fail to confess, if they speak the truth, was not one of merely private or passing 
that she was not seduced ;—and neither interest. It ncerned not only all mer 
was it poverty; for her father was well-to- of science, but all men of honor It con 
do, and she the petted attendant, almost cerned all who like pluck, and who, in a 
the friend, of a young lady of wealth and quarrel, instinctively take sides with one 
station ;—but it was her vanity and her against many. It was of interest to men of 








unrestrained passion. She is represented science, because the question was between 
in the first place, as regarding a good show and reality, between newspay no 
match, a rich husband, as the great object toriety and the quiet advancement of real 






of life: and to such a woman chastity is and enduring knowledge It concerned 













not a sentiment, but a dictate of prudence; men of honor, because it was of some « 











































just as to a man whose great purpose is sequence to know whether public s« 
the getting of money, honesty is but the ment in America would justify, nay, t 
best policy After she has met the man erate even, the printing of confidential let 
who brings her fate with him, (it might ters, and not only the printing, | 
as well have been any other of garbling of them to suit the ends of per- 
she writes,—“‘ The one great pleasing and sonal spit It concerned lovers of fair- 
{ wretched hope of my mind was that I play, because it was to be settled whether 
should see him again; for it is so pleasant it is right to accuse a man of peculation 
to believe that any man in a higher station whom you wish to convict of disagreeabl 
should take an interestin me.” Andagain manners 
she speaks of “ exultation at the prospect Dr. Gould’s pamphlet is a thorough vin 
which opened before me of being raised dication of himself. It is so not only as 
out of the station in life from which I to graver charges, but incidentally, by its 
sprang by birth”; and in, of her “ de- perfect quietness of tone, it answers the 
sire of being a lady.” This vanity it accusation of bad temper. The hitting is 





is, this desire to dress and live like the none the less severe that it is done w 






hem, and have intercourse scientific precision, and the astronomer 





women above t 





with the men above them, which leads the shows his ability to make his antagonists 






greater number of our fallen women to “see stars” ina less comfortable way than 





their ruin, or, rather, sends them to it with through a telescope here is a grim hu- 






their eyes open; and for the rest, when mor, too, as well as dignity, in the cool 





Mary Smith, living in her own fine house, way in which Dr. Gould recapitulates all 










the petted mistress of the wealthy Mr. the charges made against him,—especially 
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